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Preface 


The Research in Applied Linguistics (RAL) series was launched in 
1994 with the primary purpose of giving a new orientation to applied 
linguistics by focusing on linguistic theory on the one hand, and 
socially relevant issues in multilingual societies on the other. We 
hope to provide in the long run a solid foundation for undertaking 
research in applied linguistics in terms of theoretical frameworks, 
surveys of extant literature, case studies, methodology and other re- 
lated areas in the field. The first three volumes in the series focus on 
the structure, acquisition, status, role and functions of English as a 
second language in the multilingual and multicultural society of In- 
dia. The present volume is concerned with the social psychological 


aspects of second language acquisition. We hope you will find it a 
useful addition to the RAL Series. 


— 


Introduction 


R.K. AGNIHOTRI, A.L. KHANNA AND I. SACHDEV 


Applied linguists of the traditional mould have generally tended to 
downplay the social psychological bases of second language learning 
and communication. In social psychology, the major focus of re- 
search in second language acquisition has been on attitudinal and 
motivational variables, exemplified by the pioneering work of Gard- 
ner, Lambert and their colleagues. Some of the chapters in this vol- 
ume explore the relative contributions of such individual differences 
and other social variables to second language learning. Additionally, 
research is also reported that broadens the traditional concerns of 
applied linguistics from second language acquisition to bilingualism 
and issues of communication evaluation (including intergenerational 
communication), 

Gardner and Lambert (1959, 1972) reacting to the then current 
views that second language learning is primarily an intellectual exer- 
cise or a matter of having an ear for sounds, proposed that the 
successful learner of a second language must be psychologically pre- 
pared to acquire symbolic elements of a different ethnolinguistic 
community, and to impose ‘elements of another culture into one’s 
own lifespace’ (Gardner 1979: 193). Considerable social psychologi- 
cal research (Gardner and Lambert 1959, 1972; Gardner, Lalonde 
and Moorcroft 1985; Lukmani 1972; Oller, Hudson and Liu 1977; 
Spolsky 1969; see Gardner 1985; Gardner and Clément 1990 for 
reviews) has tried to demonstrate that second language learning is 
significantly related to measures of attitudes and motivation. More- 
over, Gardner (1985) argued that a clear distinction needs to be made 
between attitudes and motivation as his empirical research revealed 
that while attitudes were generally related to motivation, and motivation 
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was correlated with second language achievement, there was little 
evidence of a direct relationship between attitudes and achievement. 
The direct implication of this was that different attitudinal profiles 
may contribute to similar levels of motivation. 

Two of the major types of motivational orientation distinguished 
by Gardner and Lambert (1972) were integrative and instrumental. 
A learner is said to have an integrative orientation if he ‘wishes to 
learn more about the other cultural community because he is inter- 
ested in it in an open-minded way, to the point of eventually becom- 
ing accepted as a member of that group’ (p. 3). The orientation is 
called instrumental if ‘the purpose of language study reflects the 
more utilitarian value of linguistic achievement, such as getting 
ahead in one’s occupation’ (Gardner and Lambert 1972: 3). Accord- 
ing to Gardner (1985: 14), a detailed analysis of the motivational 
construct shows that an integrative motive, as a complex of attitudes, 
motivation and integrativeness, underlies the successful acquisition 
of a second language. 

Beginning with a study in Canada by Gardner and Lambert (1959), 
a social psychological model of second language learning has evolved 
from a long run of research studies (see Gardner 1985). Studies have 
been conducted mainly in Canada, though other national contexts 
have also been investigated including Belize, Canada, USA, India, 
Finland, Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines (see reviews by 
Gardner 1985; Gardner and Clément 1990). In the early studies, ex- 
cept in the case of the Philippines (Gardner and Santos 1970), and 
to a lesser extent in India (Lukmani 1972), where English appeared 
to be learnt for instrumental purposes, an integrative orientation was 
claimed to be an important variable influencing second language 
proficiency (Gardner 1985). Interestingly, previous studies had also 
revealed that contexts differed in terms of the attitudinal bases for 
motivational orientation. For instance, Gardner and Lambert (1972) 
reported data from the USA which suggested that the attitudinal basis 
in Connecticut was concerned with an awareness of the usefulness 
of the target language: in Louisiana, it stemmed from parental en- 
couragement; whilst in Maine it was identification with the teacher 
and sensitivity to other people’s feelings. 

The early studies reported by Gardner and Lambert (1972) suggested 
that a complex pattern of attitudes and motivation underlay second 
language acquisition across different contexts. For instance, an exami- 
nation of data from Louisiana, Maine, Connecticut and Philippines, 
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shows that although motivational intensity was consistently related 
to achievement measures, there was little consistency in how other 
attitudinal measures related to achievement (see Khanna 1983: 
216-19). These early studies have been followed up over a couple 
of decades of research, and according to Gardner (1985), have sug- 
gested that integrative motivation is a central component in second 
language learning. However, this research has also generated some 
forceful critiques (Au 1988; Khanna 1983; Oller and Perkins 1979). 

Au (1988) and Khanna (1983) have suggested that the conclusions 
drawn by Gardner and Lambert about the role of attitudinal and mo- 
tivational variables in second language learning are not borne out by 
the results of correlation and factor analysis in Gardner and Lambert 
(1972). Following an examination of a number of studies in the 
Gardner and Lambert tradition, Au (1988) claimed that the relation- 
ship between different components of integrative orientation and sec- 
ond language achievement is not always positive; in fact, it is often 
nil or even negative. For example, in Anisfeld and Lambert (1961), 
Clément, Gardner and Smythe (1977, 1980), Lyczak, Fu and Ho 
(1976) and Wong (1982), either no significant or negative correla- 
tions were found between components of motivational, attitudinal 
and achievement measures. 

In his reply, Gardner (1988) argued that in interpreting the results 
of such studies it was important to avoid a simplistic view of the 
integrative motive as measures of each variable which are considered 
to be part of the integrative motive may not be equivalent to one 
another in different contexts. 


The integrative motive is a hypothetical variable, and the expec- 
tation is that individuals who are integratively motivated, other 
things being equal, will probably be motivated to learn the other 
language, will probably have positive attitudes toward the other 
community, will probably view the language learning situations 
positively, will probably seek opportunities to practise the lan- 
guage, etc... and therefore, will probably be more successful in 
learning the second language than individuals not so motivated. 
Obviously, however, it is not the only factor involved in second 
language acquisition, and it does not account for all of the variance 
in second language achievement (by a long shot) (pp. 105-6). 


In discussing statistical issues it should be noted that the failure to 
reject null hypotheses in previous results has little to contribute to 
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the disconfirmation of any theoretical models, and as Gardner (1988) 
suggests, ‘null results are equivocal at best" (p. 108). A lack of sig- 
nificant results may be due to a variety of factors and as Gardner 
(1988) recommends, when null results are obtained they should be 
accompanied by positive results that support alternative conceptuali- 
zations. Additionally, Gardner (1988) suggested that Au (1988) 
based his conclusions on a selective interpretation of a small subset 
of factor analytic studies where the complete picture of the structure 
of different factors was not considered. In support of the complexity 
of the hypothetical integrative motive and its relationship to second 
language (L2) learning, Gardner (1988) cited a Canadian study by 
Lalonde and Gardner (1985) that related aggregate scores from 39 
samples for motivation, integrativeness and attitudes toward the 
learning situation to measures of behavioural intention to continue 
L2 study, grades in L2 and objective indices of L2 proficiency. In 
this study, the best predictor of second language learning of all three 
criteria was motivation, though all three tended to correlate sig- 
nificantly with the criteria. 

Such debate is very important and may be considered positive if 
it stimulates new empirical research which tests and/or suggests new 
models and directions. 

Though the social psychological model was significantly modified 
and elaborated in Gardner (1985), the basic thrust of the argument 
that success in second language learning is associated with an inte- 
grative outlook toward the other community remained intact. Other 
models have also highlighted the importance of a positively affective 
motivational component to the second language learning process 
(e.g, Schumann 1986). However, Gardner's (1985) socio-educa- 
tional model was more comprehensive in that in addition to individ- 
ual difference variables, it included the social milieu, formal and 
informal language acquisition contexts, as well as linguistic and non- 
linguistic outcomes as important components. It is noteworthy that 
Gardner's model is a dynamic one where attitudes and motivation 
may also be reinforced or weakened by learners! successful or un- 
successful outcomes (cf. Lambert 1978), which may facilitate or in- 
hibit further acquisition. In proposing the socio-educational model, 
Gardner (1985) also provided the clearest definitions of motivation, 
motivational orientation and the integrative motive thus far. 

Motivation was seen as a combination of attitudes towards the 
target language and the effort and desire to learn it. Motivational 
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orientation, on the other hand, was seen as representing ultimate goals 
for learning the language. These goals could be integrative, instru- 
mental, manipulative or resentment. The integrative motive is a hy- 
pothetical construct comprising motivation, positive attitudes to the 
learning situation (i.e., attitudes to the language teacher and the course) 
and integrativeness (i.e., attitudes to the other community or com- 
munities, integrative orientation and interest in foreign languages). 

Gardner (1988) explicitly acknowledged that the ‘socio-educa- 
tional model of second language acquisition was never formulated 
as a final explanation of the processes underlying language learning’ 
(p. 120). The model is really only concerned with relating individual 
difference variables to proficiency in a second language. Other social 
psychological models such as Clément, Gardner and Smythe (1980) 
and Giles and Byrne (1982) have taken up the challenge of explain- 
ing how aspects of the social milieu influence linguistic outcomes. 
Clément’s focus was on the importance of collective outcomes (as- 
similation and integration) and how they modify the structure of the 
original milieu and individual mediating processes. In contrast, Giles 
and Byrne departed theoretically from Gardner and Clément in con- 
ceptualizing second language acquisition as an intergroup process. 
Neither Clément, Gardner and Smythe (1980) nor Gardner (1985) 
had directly addressed intergroup variables such as group identities 
and group boundaries. Additionally, Gardner’s research appears to 
have been conducted in a socio-structural vacuum where differences 
in group demography, status and institutional support are not inclu- 
ded in the analysis (see Harwood, Giles and Bourhis 1994; Landry 
and Allard 1994; Sachdev and Bourhis 1993). 

The intergroup model of second language learning (Giles and 
Byrne 1982) proposed a social psychological framework for exam- 
ining the conditions under which the members of minority ethnic 
groups successfully acquire and use the dominant language. Based 
on social identity theory (e.g., Giles and Johnson 1987; Tajfel and 
Turner 1986), the model set second language learning firmly within 
the context of intergroup relations. It related the learner’s motivation 
to acquire native-like linguistic competence in the second language to 
his/her sense of identification with the linguistic in-group (and other 
relevant category memberships) and perception of the relationships 
between linguistic in- and out-groups. The impact of socio-structural 
variables conceptualized as ethnolinguistic vitality (Giles, Bourhis 
and Taylor 1977) was also explicitly identified. 
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A revised intergroup model, proposed by Garrett, Giles and Cou- 
pland (1989), concerns circumstances when own-group language is 
not at the core of ethnic or cultural identity and when second lan- 
guage acquisition (SLA) may be used to promote in-group identity 
(see Beebe and Giles 1984; Giles and Coupland 1991). Other revi- 
sions were also made in order to more accurately reflect the com- 
parative character of intergroup relations. In spite of these revisions 
and despite the potential significance of the intergroup model as a 
way of broadening the study of second language ability, even the 
basic model has been the subject of very little empirical study (see 
Kelly et al. 1993). The study of the social (including intergroup) 
milieu has not been at the forefront of research in second language 
acquisition. Clearly, in any quantitative study the significance of the 
social environment may be examined in terms of a variety of social, 
demographic and other factors such as age, gender, ethnicity, power, 
demography, previous language training available, sources of expo- 
sure, socio-economic status, physical conditions of the learning situ- 
ation, patterns of language use in different domains of activity and 
teacher effectiveness. The interaction between the social environ- 
ment and the individual learner can be seen only when variables 
concerning both the social environment and the individual, are sys- 
tematically measured and analyzed. It is not by holding social vari- 
ables constant but by incorporating them into an operational model 
that we may hope to arrive at an understanding of the complex proc- 
esses involved in second language learning. It is, of course, true that 
at any given point in time a researcher can only capture a static 
snapshot of the extremely dynamic and complex flux that charac- 
terizes language learning. However, there may be little to be gained 
by ignoring variability in some of the most crucial aspects of that 
snapshot. That, in fact, is the whole point of trying to understand 
diachronic changes in a synchronic frame. 

The integrative hypothesis is closely associated with Gardner’s 
view that second language learning presents a unique task as it 
involves the acquisition of skills or behaviour patterns which are 
characteristic of another cultural community (Gardner 1985: 146). 
Though language is certainly one of the more important markers of 
one’s identity (see Sachdev and Bourhis 1990; cf. Edwards 1994), a 
simplistic, one-to-one relationship may need to be re-conceptualized. 
Perhaps the clearest reason for this is the fact that several communi- 
ties sharing the same language, and/or the same community sharing 
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several languages, are normative rather than exceptional in human 
societies. It is surprising that perspectives on second/foreign lan- 
guage learning have generally ignored the reality of multilingual and 
pluricultural societies where learning more than one language and 
accommodating multiple identities is a way of life. The defining fea- 
ture of such societies is not so much a linear addition or subtraction 
of languages and identities, but rather a continuous enrichment of 
linguistic and cultural repertoires. When an individual in such socie- 
ties learns a new language, the old one is generally not completely 
lost, but is preserved for certain specific functions, and new varieties 
can keep constantly evolving as different languages interact with 
each other in domains which are not clearly associated with any one 
variety. 

It is only a monolithic and homogeneous view of language and 
society which makes a discourse in terms of a language and a com- 
munity possible. In multilingual and pluricultural societies new patterns 
of behaviour are constantly in the process of making (Khubchandani 
1983, 1988; Le Page and Tabouret-Keller 1985; Pandit 1969, 1972, 
1976, among others) and the individual is constantly adjusting his 
behaviour in terms of the opportunities and feedback available to 
him. Language as a social semiotic is shaped by the society and in 
turn shapes it (Hamers and Blanc 1989). There is a dialogic relation- 
ship between the learner and his environment (Bakhtin 1981). In 
order to understand the relative contributions of individual difference 
and social variables it is worth considering research in a multilingual 
and pluralistic setting like India. 


INDIAN STUDIES: A SOCIOLINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVE 


Advances in sociolinguistic theory and practice (Gumperz and 
Hymes 1972; Hymes 1971, 1974, 1979; Labov 1966, 1972; Milroy 
1980; Trudgill 1974, among others) have given us insights as well 
as tools of data elicitation and analysis to examine processes of sec- 
ond language learning in all their complexity. Individual differences 
in second language learning are an index of a learner's social back- 
ground, experiences and aspirations. Whether a second language is 
learnt in native or in non-native contexts, variance in proficiency 
levels may well be explained more by overwhelmingly important 
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social rather than by purely individual variables. Several studies (see 
Table 1.1) conducted in India and England help us to examine this 
hypothesis. In general, all of them underline the overwhelming im- 
portance of social rather than individual difference variables. Even 
when major social variables like schooling and socio-economic 
background are held constant, it is variables like exposure and pat- 
terns of language use which turn out to be important. 

Many of these studies (Agnihotri, Khanna and Mukherjee 1988; 
Khanna 1983; Khanna and Agnihotri 1982; Mathur 1991; Sahgal 
1983, 1992; Virmani 1991) are concerned with the acquisition of 
English as a second language in the non-native context of Delhi. 
English in Delhi is used in a variety of social contexts including mass 
media, higher education, law, administration, elite social interactions 
and intergroup communication. Here, English is learnt both in the 
classroom and outside. The native context consisted of learning Eng- 
lish in England by a large number of immigrants from various parts 
of the world. 

Agnihotri, Khanna and Mukherjee (1982, 1988) worked with 356 
first year undergraduates of the University of Delhi to examine their 
proficiency in the use of tenses in English in relation to 19 different 
social psychological variables such as gender, socio-economic status, 
schooling, exposure to English, patterns of language use, attitudes 
and claimed control over English. The results of correlational and 
regression analysis showed that schooling was the most significant 
predictor of achievement in the use of tenses in English. It is clear 
from Table 1.1 that variables which correlate significantly with profi- 
ciency in English include schooling, exposure and patterns of lan- 
guage use. Individually oriented variables such as self-rating, attitude 
to target language (TL) and attitude to the target language commu- 
nity are not so significant. Khanna (1983) conducted a study of the 
achievement in English of 86 first year undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity of Delhi. The achievement, measured in terms of 12 distinct 
variables (e.g., reading, comprehension, grammar, vocabulary and 
speaking), was examined in the context of 68 social psychological 
variables. He showed that achievement in English was influenced 
more by schooling, claimed control, exposure to English, scholastic 
achievement, use of English among friends and family etc., than by 
attitudinal and motivational variables (see Table 1.1). Factor I in his 
study was a dimension of achievement in English and contributed to 
29 per cent of variance. Variables such as schooling, exposure to 
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English through films and novels, claimed control on English, use of 
English in the family, time spent in reading English books, parents’ 
knowledge of English, socio-economic status and all the achieve- 
ment variables except listening comprehension received significantly 
high loadings on this factor. 

Regarding the role of motivation, Khanna felt that the integra- 
tive/instrumental distinction may not capture the complexity of the 
motivational orientations obtaining in India, particularly in the ab- 
sence of a native target language group. He conducted a pilot survey 
to elicit the reasons for which students learn English and felt that 
their responses could be usefully classified into Complementary and 
Supplementary reasons. The former included reasons such as learn- 
ing English to get a job or for higher education, and the latter in- 
cluded reasons such as reading foreign literature, travelling, seeing 
films or just feeling superior. Interestingly Khanna reported little 
difference in the achievement scores of the two groups. Similar re- 
sults were found in Khanna and Agnihotri (1982). It is clear from 
Table 1.1 that proficiency in English correlates very significantly 
with schooling and use of target language (TL) in the family. 

Sahgal (1983) in 4 sociolinguistic study of the spoken English of 
45 educated Indians showed that a greater approximation to the pres- 
tigious variants of different phonological variables correlated far 
more strongly with schooling, socio-economic status, exposure, etc., 
than with such social psychological variables as integrative motiva- 
tion, linguistic stereotypes and ethnocentrism. Sahgal (1992) con- 
ducted a further study of 78 children studying in the same school but 
from different school backgrounds in their primary schools. She ex- 
amined their bilingual proficiency in Hindi and English in a socio- 
linguistic framework. Since in most of the studies cited above 
schooling had proved to be the most significant variable, the data for 
those children who had comparable levels of schooling was reex- 
amined in order to explore the impact of attitudinal and motivational 
variables. The proficiency in English (as measured through a Cloze 
test) correlated significantly with scholastic achievement, exposure 
to printed media, cognitive ability scores and mother's knowledge of 
English, rather than with attitudes and motivation. A stepwise mul- 
tiple regression showed that scholastic achievement and exposure 
were the only predictors of proficiency explaining 46 per cent and 
11 per cent of the variance respectively. These results suggest that 
even when schooling is held constant, it is not individual difference 
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variables (like attitudes and motivation) that are significant, but 
rather other socio-demographic factors. Similar trends were also no- 
ticed by Virmani (1991, see Table 1.1). 

Khanna, Verma, Agnihotri and Sinha (1990) working with 133 
adult immigrants learning English as a second language in the native 
British context showed that the teachers’ evaluation of the learners 
correlated significantly with claimed control, patterns of language 
use, exposure to English, use of English in the family, motivational 
orientation and desire to learn English (see Table 1.1). As distin- 
guished from the studies cited above, this study was conducted in a 
socio-cultural setting where the target language community was pre- 
sent and was also the majority host community. A stepwise multiple 
regression with teachers’ evaluation as the dependent variable 
showed that self-rating of English accounted for 35 per cent of the 
variance. Age and patterns of language use accounted for reduced, 
but significant, amounts of the variance (11 per cent and 10 per cent, 
respectively). 

Two studies conducted in India by Mukherjee (1980) and Saty- 
anath (1982) which examined the acquisition of Hindi as a second 
language in a context where the native speakers of Hindi constituted 
the majority host society also brought out the overwhelming impor- 
tance of social variables. The assimilation of the Punjabis, Bengalis 
and Kannadigas to Delhi Hindi is associated more with their age at 
arrival, length of stay, exposure to Hindi and education than with 
individual difference variables. Interestingly these results also sug- 
gested (as in the ESOL study) that attitude to Hindi and assimilation 
orientation play a more important role than they did in the case of 
learning English in Delhi. 

Other studies have also produced results suggesting that variables 
other than individual differences are important in second language 
learning. For instance, Mathur (1991) showed that proficiency in 
learning German as a foreign language in Delhi depended more on 
education and exposure to German than on individual differences in 
attitudes and motivation (see Table 1.1). Relatedly, in a sociolinguis- 
tic study of Punjabi immigrant children in Leeds, UK, Agnihotri 
(1979) showed that assimilation to the local variety of English cor- 
related highly with the length of stay in Britain. 

Clearly, the real significance of attitudinal and motivational vari- 
ables may be understood not so much by holding the overwhelm- 
ingly important social variables constant as by weaving them into an 
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operational model which examines an individual's language learning 
in terms of clusters of social and psychological variables. No learn- 
ing context can be exclusively formal or informal. Even the most 
formal context of classroom learning may share properties of an in- 
formal context. 

Variables subsumed (and often ignored) under the social milieu 
and learning context are the macro- and micro-level factors of a 
given sociolinguistic situation. Located in the social space of his/her 
immediate reference groups, an individual responds to these factors 
uniquely, combines in different proportions what he/she shares with 
his/her group and what is distinctly his/her own. Thus viewed in this 
perspective, neither the social milieu nor the learning context may 
be regarded as static and divided into discrete categories. Though a 
more strongly motivated learner is likely to seek out more exposure 
from his/her environment, this factor alone may not capture the com- 
plexity of a learning task. The reductionist way of segmenting a 
situation into its constituent components, and then focusing on one 
of these components to understand the whole, may give us a partial 
view of the processes involved. Unfortunately, most theories of sec- 
ond language learning (see Ellis 1985: 248—82 for a survey) focus 
on one or two aspects of the processes involved in a very complex 
interaction between the individual, macro-linguistic situation, learn- 
ing context, individual differences and linguistic and non-linguistic 
outcomes. 

Figure 1.1 represents an attempt to capture this interaction holis- 
tically. At the centre of it all is the individual and his primary groups. 
A comprehensive study of second language learning must elicit de- 
tailed information about the learner and his/her background, family, 
friends and neighbourhood networks (see Landry and Allard 1994), 
Notice that the individual defined in terms of his/her primary groups 
is bi-directionally related to each dimension of second language 
learning, i.e., he/she is significantly influenced by each one of them 
and in turn influences them, howsoever marginally. The four dimen- 
sions are themselves related to each other in a circular way. There 
are direct and indirect relationships: individual differences, for ex- 
ample, directly influence outcomes but this influence is also mediated 
by the individual in his primary groups. Variables such as patterns 
of language use and opportunities available to the learner may on the 
one hand, directly influence outcomes and shape his/her attitudes and 
motivational orientation, on the other. 
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Linguistic and 
non-linguistic 
outputs 


Figure 1.1: A Dialogic Model of Second Language Learning 


The details of operationalizing such a model will vary from situ- 
ation to situation, yet it is clear that data will have to be elicited not 
only about individual's attitudes towards issues of language policy 
and learning context and his/her motivational orientation, but also 
about the formal and informal aspects of the learning situation, pat- 
terns of schooling, language use and exposure to the target language, 
social distance from different groups in the social environment and 
linguistic and non-linguistic outcomes. With statistical tools such as 
factor analysis and cluster analysis it should be possible to obtain 
complex configurations rather than linear relationships. Such analy- 
ses may capture the fluid, interactive and complex nature of second 
language learning and avoid the traditional way of segmenting com- 
plex systems into constituent components, focusing attention on one 
of them at the cost of others, thus distorting, in the process, the 
structure of the whole. This argument is akin to that advanced by the 
physicist, Paul Davies (1987), who identified a new approach emerg- 
ing in physical sciences: 


according to which complexity and irregularity are seen as the 
norm and smooth curves the exception. In the traditional approach 
one regards complex systems as complicated collections of simple 
systems.... The new approach treats complex or irregular systems 
as primary in their own right (p. 22). 


Several studies reported in this volume attempt to take a multifactorial 
approach in issues of second language learning and communication 
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However, it is also clear that future research, employing novel meth- 
odologies, may be able to capture a more holistic approach to second 
language learning than has been the case thus far. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


In addition to this Introduction, this volume consists of 11 papers 
written by scholars who have worked in the field of social and psy- 
chological aspects of second language learning and communication. 
Gardner and Tremblay's study tests the hypothesis that affective 
measures linked to learning a second language are specific to the 
target language and are not applicable to other languages. In their 
paper ‘Specificity of affective variables and the trait/state conceptu- 
alization of motivation in second language acquisition’, they report 
the findings of their research with 82 introductory psychology stu- 
dents who responded to the computerized version of the Atti- 
tudes/Motivation Test Battery (AMTB) adapted from Gardner (1985) 
but intended for students not currently studying French. The study 
reports that measures of AMTB are specific to the target language 
(in the present case, French) and do not generalize to another lan- 
guage such as Persian. This study also reveals that the state measures 
of motivation (but not anxiety) are influenced by affective trait at- 
tributes and that both affective traits and state motivational attributes 
influence second language acquisition. Sawhney in her paper ‘The 
role of attitudes and motivation in foreign language learning: the case 
of German in India’ examines the role of social psychological vari- 
ables in the proficiency levels of Indian students learning German as 
a foreign language in India and concludes that more than psycho- 
logical variables it is social variables like learner's educational back- 
ground and exposure which are of the utmost importance for success 
in learning German in India. Khanna, Verma, Agnihotri and Sinha 
worked with Asian adult immigrants learning English in Britain and 
have examined their proficiency in English in relation to several 
socio-psychological variables. Their paper "Teacher evaluation of 
Asian ESOL learners in Britain and its social psychological corre- 
lates’ reports that the instrumental outlook of the adult immigrant 
learners is stronger than the integrative one and that the cluster of 
variables which constitutes the basis of this propensity is not individual 
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but social. This paper also points out that those who have a stronger 
communication need do better and look for greater opportunities for 
using English. Sawhney and Agnihotri’s paper ‘Acquisition of Hindi 
as a second language by Tamils in Delhi: a social psychological per- 
spective’ shows that determinants of overall language proficiency 
may be quite different from the ones associated with classroom- 
oriented skills. The social psychological variables that turn out to be 
important in the case of classroom-oriented skills such as reading 
comprehension include the attitude towards the teacher and the 
course whereas overall second language proficiency as reflected in 
the Cloze scores is closely associated with parental encouragement 
and school background. Khanna and Agnihotri in their paper ‘Some 
predictors of speech skills: a socio-psychological study’ report the 
findings of their research that was carried out on first year Indian 
undergraduates of the University of Delhi. These students had stud- 
ied English for more than seven years. This study showed that social 
variables that determine speech skills are different from those that 
determine other language skills and that a significant correlation ex- 
ists between speech skills and claimed use of English among friends. 
Agnihotri, Khanna and Mukherjee in their paper ‘Predictors of 
achievement in English tenses: a socio-psychological study examine 
first year undergraduates” control over English tenses in relation to 
several socio-psychological variables and note that the variables that 
turn out to be highly significant are schooling, English marks in the 
previous examination, the course being pursued now, patterns of lan- 
guage use and stereotypes of the English language. 

In their paper ‘Immigrant identity and language proficiency: a 
sociolinguistic study of ESOL’, Khanna, Verma, Agnihotri and Sinha 
examine proficiency in English of different adult immigrant groups 
in Britain in relation to their social and linguistic stereotypes and 
show that the role of attitudinal variables is context-sensitive, and 
that in addition to the overwhelmingly important social variables, 
integrative outlook and a positive image of the target language group 
may be important variables in second language learning in native 
language contexts. Agnihotri in his paper “Mixed codes and their 
acceptability’ examines some recent studies on mixed codes and their 
acceptability and shows that grammatical structures prohibited by 
grammarians are often readily accepted by an ordinary speaker even 
when his/her attention is focused on form. He argues for a re-concep- 
tualization of the concept of language itself. Based on the studies 
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conducted in Cape Town, Kashmir, Shimla and Delhi he shows how 
socio-psychological correlates of the acceptability of the mixed 
codes tend to vary from setting to setting. 

A theoretical model on the use of minority and majority languages 
in the education of the minority group members in different social 
contexts is provided by Landry and Allard in their paper "The use of 
minority and majority group languages in minority education: a theo- 
retical model’. They first present a theoretical model and then con- 
sider the possible implications of this model for the choice and 
formulation of educational models for minority education. The 
model suggests that the individuals who attain a high level of addi- 
tive bilingualism (a) have a high level of competence in their mother 
tongue and the second language with respect to both interpersonal 
communication and cognitive-academic competence, (b) maintain 
their ethnolinguistic identity and exhibit positive attitudes and beliefs 
towards both languages and (c) make general use of their mother 
tongue without being subjected to diglossia. The findings of the re- 
search conducted in this theoretical model shows that when a com- 
munity's ethnolinguistic vitality is very high, children may be taught 
entirely in L2 (except for L1 language courses) and still perform 
better in L1 than L2. Conversely, when a language community has 
very low vitality, it is possible for children who are taught entirely 
in L1 (except for L2 language courses) to be more competent in L2 
than in L1. These researchers demonstrate the significant contribu- 
tion made by the socio-institutional milieu to the psycholinguistic 
development of children. The paper suggests that decisions concern- 
ing which of all the available educational models would be most 
relevant to the objectives set in a given milieu should take into ac- 
count both the ethnolinguistic vitality of the groups involved and the 
language experiences of the children in their family and social mi- 
lieu. Giles, Harwood, Pierson, Clément and Fox in their paper 
‘Stereotypes of the elderly and evaluations of patronizing speech: a 
cross-cultural foray’ report the findings of their two studies, one in 
Hong Kong and the other in California. In the first study, the stereo- 
types of the elderly in Hong Kong are found, in general, to be less 
positive than in southern California. In parallel, in the second study, 
the target older adults were found upgraded on dimensions of control 
and nurturance as compared to the younger target adults whereas in 
Hong Kong, no such differences emerged; indeed, elder targets in 
this setting were accorded lower status. The data also demonstrates 
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that Californian students socially disapprove of patronizing talkers, 
yet no such negative evaluations are found in the Asian sample. The 
findings suggest a less sympathetic conception of the elderly in Hong 
Kong than in California, with patronizing talk—at least in the west- 
ern form—being considered less problematic socially. The study also 
explores explanations for these intercultural differences, What is at 
issue here is: how is age understood by individuals in different cul- 
tural settings? Although Hong Kong is far more western than most 
countries that could typically be labelled eastern, and California, as 
the authors themselves claim, is quintessentially western, the evi- 
dence of the two studies is compelling. It is possible that market 
forces are levelling out the traditional differences and age does not 
enjoy the kind of respect in the east as it did once. The paper ‘Oral 
assessment and accent evaluation: some British data’ by Sachdev, 
Elmufti and Collins comprises two matched-guise studies of the at- 
titudes of teachers to varieties of English in London and reveals that 
accents are differentially assigned to positions on the accent hierar- 
chy. The findings of both the studies show that teachers were biased 
in favour of upper-middle-class English (including R.P.) on the oral 
assessment criteria. Results also show that the white urban 
working-class guises in both the studies (Cockney and Birmingham) 
are consistently downgraded on oral assessment criteria. 
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Specificity of Affective Variables and the 
Trait/State Conceptualization of Motivation 
in Second Language Acquisition! 


R.C. GARDNER AND PAUL F. TREMBLAY 


INTRODUCTION 


In his book, Social Psychology and Second Language Learning: The 
Role of Attitudes and Motivation, Gardner (1985) proposed that the 
acquisition of a second language is a true social psychological phe- 
nomenon in that it is concerned with the development of communi- 
cation skills between an individual and members of another cultural 
community. Learning a second language involves feelings of 
self-identity, cognitive skills reflecting language learning ability and 
reactions toward other cultural groups. Gardner (1985) argued that 
motivation was the key to continuous development of second lan- 
guage skills. Feelings of integrativeness toward the other cultural 
group and other groups in general as well as attitudes toward the 
learning situation were two components hypothesized to support this 
motivation, with individuals who shared all three components said 
to be integratively motivated. He proposed that a single measure of 
integrative motivation could be formed by aggregating scores on 
measures of the three components, which he labelled integrativeness, 
attitudes toward the learning situation and motivation. Nonetheless, 
he considered motivation to be the major factor influencing second 
language learning, though he agreed that other factors could also 
support it. 

In his book, Gardner discussed other factors that could influence 
language acquisition. Two other affective variables were language 
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anxiety, which was seen to impair language acquisition, and instru- 
mental orientation which was seen as another factor that could 
influence motivation. He proposed that a single score reflecting in- 
dividual differences in this collection of affective attributes could be 
obtained by adding the score for instrumental orientation to the in- 
tegrative motive score and subtracting the language anxiety score. 
This composite was referred to as AMI, the Attitude/Motivation Index. 

Gardner (1985) discussed considerable research that was con- 
cerned with tests of the validity of his model. Much of this research 
made use of factor analytic techniques to investigate the relationships 
among various measures of language aptitude, attitudes and motiva- 
tion, anxiety and second language proficiency obtained from students 
enrolled in various second language programmes. Gardner (1985) 
argued that to the extent that factors demonstrated shared variance 
between some of the ‘predictor’ measures (e.g., measures of atti- 
tudes, motivation, orientation, language anxiety and language apti- 
tude) and measures of language proficiency, these predictors were 
involved in the development of the proficiency. In order to attempt 
to test the validity of this interpretation, other research was consid- 
ered that looked at the relation of attitudes and motivation to class- 
room behaviour, and to perseverance in language study, and to the 
effects of second language study on attitudes and motivation, It was 
concluded that this research was consistent with the interpretation 
proposed. 

Gardner (1985) also described studies, using a relatively new pro- 
cedure at the time, LISREL causal modelling (Jéreskog and Sérbom 
1978) designed to explicitly test the validity of models proposing 
particular cause-effect sequences. This research similarly confirmed 
the validity of the model. Since that time, a series of studies have 
been undertaken using laboratory simulations. This study is one of 
this series. j 

Although these studies do not involve students in the language 
classroom context, they are useful in that they allow researchers to 
investigate specific hypotheses that cannot be tested in such settings. 
To date, three studies have demonstrated that affective variables 
moderate how quickly second language material is learned. In one 
study, Gardner, Lalonde and Moorcroft (1985) compared two groups 
of students on their learning of English/French vocabulary in a paired 
associate learning paradigm. These groups were formed on the basis 
of a median split on the AMI score. Gardner, Lalonde and Moorcroft 
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found that high AMI students learned French vocabulary more rapidly 
than students who scored low on AMI. That is, there was a sig- 
nificant interaction between AMI and Trials for the number of items 
learned. 

In another study, Gardner and MacIntyre (1991) formed two groups 
of individuals based on their Integrative Motivation score. Gardner 
and MacIntyre found a significant interaction between Integrative 
Motivation and Trials such that students above the median on their 
Integrative Motive score learned French vocabulary more rapidly 
than students scoring below the median. In a third study, Gardner, 
Day and MacIntyre (1992) again classified students as high or low 
on Integrative Motivation and found a significant interaction between 
Integrative Motivation and Trials for the number of pairs learned. 
That is, individuals who were high in integrative motivation learned 
the French vocabulary more rapidly than students who were low in 
integrative motivation. 

A fourth study used a similar paradigm, except that it focused 
attention on the effects of Communicative Anxiety on the learning 
of French vocabulary. In this study, MacIntyre and Gardner (1989) 
contrasted two groups of students based on a median split of factor 
scores based on a factor of Communicative Anxiety. They found a 
significant interaction between Communicative Anxiety and Trials 
that suggested that students low in Communicative Anxiety tended 
to learn the vocabulary items more rapidly than students high in 
Communicative Anxiety. Although the paired associates paradigm is 
somewhat artificial as a model for second language learning, it is 
useful in that it allows more control over the learning situation, thus 
permitting investigation of specific hypotheses. One such hypothesis, 
for example, that is supported by the above studies is that affective 
variables, such as attitudes, motivation and/or language anxiety ac- 
tually moderate the rate of learning of language material and do not 
simply correlate with how well students perform on a test of lan- 
guage achievement. 

The paired associate learning paradigm was used in the present 
investigation to test a hypothesis that also could not be examined 
easily in a language classroom context. Specifically, it was hypothe- 
sized that affective measures concerned with one language (for 
example, French) would be predictive of the learning of that lan- 
guage, but not of other languages. We believe that this is an impor- 
tant issue that addresses whether the affective measures are specific 
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to one language (in this case, French) or whether they have a more 
general influence. To conduct such a study in a classroom context 
would require students who were studying the same two languages, 
each at comparable levels of training. Such samples of students are 
not readily available for investigation. Moreover, if such students 
could be found, they might be so selected on the affective variables 
that there would not be sufficient variability to identify any relations 
with proficiency. 

In the present study, volunteer students in an introductory psychol- 
ogy class were administered a computerized version of the Atti- 
tude/Motivation Test Battery adapted from Gardner (1985) which 
was directed toward assessing affective variables associated with 
learning French. They were then taught English/French vocabulary 
pairs and English/Persian (Farsi) vocabulary pairs in two separate 
paired associate learning paradigms. The major hypothesis of this 
study was that differences in AMI (measured with specific reference 
to the learning of French) would result in different rates of learning 
of the English/French pairs but not the English/Persian pairs over 
Trials. Attention was directed to the measurement of only affective 
characteristics associated with the learning of French because the 
majority of ‘students in Canada have some experience of learning 
French, and thus the items would be meaningful to them. Persian 
was selected as the other language to test for generalization because 
it was felt that students would not have any prior knowledge or ex- 
perience of Persian. For this reason, therefore, it was not meaningful 


to attempt to measure affective variables directed toward the learning 
of Persian. 


This study also permitted the investigation of one other hypothesis 
that is not readily studied in the classroom context. This has to do 
with the relation between trait measures of affective variables and 
state measures of the same constructs, a distinction that has already 
been proposed for anxiety in general (cf. Endler 1980; Spielberger 
1972), and applied to the second language learning context (MacIn- 
tyre and Gardner 1989). In the socio-educational model of second 
language acquisition, it is proposed that integrative motivation 
influences language achievement because it causes the student to 
work harder at learning the language (Gardner 1985). That is, inte- 
grative motivation is conceptualized as a trait that influences state 
motivation during language learning encounters. 

This conceptualization is similar to that proposed by Julkunen 
(1989), who claimed that the analysis of motivation into levels rang- 
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ing from global (i.e., trait) to situation- and task-specific (i.e., state) 
can broaden our understanding of the construct and explain how 
motivational traits develop. Initial evidence for the validity of this 
type of distinction in the second language context was presented in 
a study by Tremblay, Goldberg and Gardner (in press). They devel- 
oped a global index of motivation toward learning foreign languages 
in general, and related this to state measures to learn Hebrew and 
achievement in learning English/Hebrew vocabulary using the paired 
associate paradigm. In this study, they found no direct relation be- 
tween the global measure of motivation and achievement, but they 
did find that state motivation varied as a function of global motiva- 
tion and Hebrew achievement varied as a function of state motiva- 
tion. Research in other areas also supports a similar distinction. 
Blanchard, Vallerand and Provencher (1995) and Guay and Vallerand 
(1995), for example, have recently conducted studies that support a 
hierarchical model based on intrinsic and extrinsic motivation that 
makes propositions similar to the trait/state distinction proposed here. 

The AMTB assesses trait forms of attitudes, motivation and lan- 
guage anxiety that are assumed to be relatively stable even though 
they can be modified by experience. It is meaningful to propose, 
however, that during any language learning encounter, affective at- 
tributes can be aroused by the experience itself, and it is meaningful 
to hypothesize that individual differences in these state charac- 
teristics would be related to the trait attributes. A second purpose of 
the current investigation, therefore, involves determining the relation 
of trait forms of attitudes, motivation and anxiety measures to state 
motivation and anxiety characteristics aroused during the learning 
situation. A related purpose is to determine the relation of both trait 
and state measures to indices of learning. Investigation of these two 
general classes of association will help to understand the actual role 
of affective variables in the acquisition of second languages. 


METHOD 


PARTICIPANTS 


Eighty-two introductory psychology students (49 males and 33 fe- 
males) participated in the present study in order to fulfil a course 
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requirement. All subjects were native English speakers, and none 
were currently registered in a French or Persian course. 


MATERIALS 


The present study consisted of two parts. Participants first responded 
to eight attitudinal/motivational scales that were adapted from the 
Attitude/Motivation Test Battery (AMTB) (Gardner 1985; Gardner, 
Lalonde and Moorcroft 1985) so that they were appropriate for peo- 
ple not currently studying French. All of these measures comprised 
Likert items presented in an individually determined random order 
by means of a computer. The majority of the scales consisted of five 
positively and five negatively worded items; the exceptions being the 
Motivational Intensity scale (which consisted of four positive and 
four negative items) and the two orientation scales that each con- 
sisted of four positively worded items. The variables assessed, and 
their Cronbach alpha (a) reliability coefficients, based on the data 
obtained in this study, were as follows: 


1. Attitudes toward French Canadians, (a = .82). A high score 
reflects a positive attitude. A sample item is: ‘If Canada should 
lose the French culture of Québec, it would indeed be a great 
loss’. 

2. Interest in Foreign Languages (a = .78). A high score reflects 
a strong interest in foreign languages. Sample item: ‘I enjoy 
meeting and listening to people who speak other languages’. 

3. Integrative Orientation (a = .70). This scale reflects the impor- 
tance of studying French for integrative reasons. Sample item: 
‘Studying French can be important because it enables one to 
better understand French Canadian life and culture’. 

4. Desire to Learn French (a = .89). A high score reflects a strong 
desire to learn French. Sample item: ‘I would like to learn as 
much French as possible’. 

5. Attitudes toward Learning French (m =.88). A high score 
reflects a positive attitude. Sample item: ‘I think it is important 
to learn to speak, read and write French’. 

6. Motivational Intensity (a =.89). High scores reflect a strong 
motivation to learn French when the student last studied it. 
Sample item: ‘When I was studying French, I ignored distrac- 
tions and stuck to the job at hand’. 
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7. French Use Anxiety (a =.89). A high score suggests that an 
individual would feel anxious if called upon to use the French 
they knew. Sample item: ‘I feel anxious if someone asks me 
something in French'. 

8. Instrumental Orientation (a = .64). This scale reflects the im- 
portance of learning French for instrumental reasons. Sample 
item: ‘Studying French can be important because it could be 
useful in getting a good job'. 


The second part of the study involved two paired associates learn- 
ing tasks, one making use of 26 English/French word pairs and the 
other 26 English/Persian word pairs presented on a computer. The 
English/French word pairs were those used in the previous studies 
discussed earlier. The English/Persian word pairs were adapted from 
material used by Dunkel (1948) with some additions made by the 
present researchers. Each task consisted of five trials and the com- 
puter registered the amount of time a participant spent viewing the 
English stimulus word before providing a translation (Viewing 
Time), the amount of time spent studying the word pair (Study. 
Time), and the actual French and Persian responses. 

After each of the first four trials for both the French and the Per- 
sian tasks, participants were asked to respond on seven-point scales 
varying from not at all (1) to very much (7) to the following three 
items dealing with state measures of motivation and anxiety aroused 
during the tasks: 


1. How motivated were you to do well on the last trial? 
2. How anxious did you feel? 
3. How motivated will you be to learn the items on the next trial? 


PROCEDURE 


Participants were tested individually. They first read a statement indi- 
cating that the present study was concerned with the role of affective 
variables in learning other languages, and that they would be asked 
to learn pairs of English/French nouns and pairs of English/Persian 
words. They then signed a consent form and completed a language 
history data sheet. One of the items on the data sheet asked participants 
to report the degree of skill they had in reading, writing, speaking 
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and .understanding French on a five-point scale ranging from ‘No 
skill’ to ‘Fluent’. The level of rated proficiency was low with most 
participants reporting that they had very little French skill in reading, 
writing, speaking and understanding. 

For the first part of the study, participants were informed that they 
would be asked to respond to a series of computer administered items 
pertaining to issues related to learning French, such as their attitudes 
toward learning French and their desire to learn French. They were 
asked to give their immediate reaction to each item by pressing the 
appropriate number key from | to 7 that indicated the extent to which 
they agreed or disagreed with each item. 

For the second part of the study, participants were presented with 
the two paired associates learning tasks. Both learning tasks con- 
sisted of five trials each. Participants completed the learning task in 
one language before moving on to the learning task in the other 
language. The order of learning tasks (French vs. Persian) was coun- 
terbalanced such that 41 subjects began with the English/French task 
while the other 41 subjects began with the English/Persian task. 

A trial consisted of the following stages for each of the 26 paired 
associates. Participants were first presented with an English word at 
the top of the screen, and the prompt ‘Translation’ below the word. 
They were instructed that they had a maximum of 10 seconds to 
think of the translation or that they could move on by pressing the 
return key. The time spent looking at each item constituted the meas- 
ure of viewing time and was considered an index of how hard sub- 
jects were trying to think of the language pair. They were then asked 
to type the translation of the English word (French or Persian, de- 
pending upon the task). If they did not know the answer they could 
simply press the return key. Finally the English word with its trans- 
lation equivalent was presented on the screen and participants could 
either study the pair for a maximum of 10 seconds or move on by 
pressing the return key. The time spent examining the pair consti- 
tuted the measure of study time for each item and was considered 
another index of how motivated participants were to learn the pairs. 
On each trial the order of the 26 paired associates was determined 


randomly. 


After duel completed a trial, participants responded to the three- 
Hem guestionhaire donessing state Motivation and anxiety. This gües- 


(PA e Was administered after each of the first four trials otily sitive 


one of the questions asked subjects to anticipate their motivation on 
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the next trial and it would not be meaningful to ask such a question 
after the last (i.e., fifth) trial. 

Subjects' responses were scored for the number of correct transla- 
tions on each trial by the computer. Complete accuracy was required. 
For the English/French pairs, this meant the correct article and noun. 
For the English/Persian task, only the correct Persian word was re- 
quired. The maximum score for each trial for each task was 26. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results and discussion are presented in two parts. The first part 
focuses attention on behaviour during the learning tasks, while the 
second part takes a more global perspective studying the relation- 
ships among variables, many of which are aggregate measures over 
the learning trials. 


PART I: THE ROLE OF AFFECTIVE VARIABLES DURING LEARNING 


One objective of this study was to determine whether affective char- 
acteristics concerned with learning French are specific to the French 
language context or whether they generalize to other languages as 
well. This question was addressed by means of a 2 x 2 x 5 split plot 
factorial design analysis of variance. The one between-groups factor 
was based on a median split on the AMI score. AMI was formed by 
summing scores on Attitudes toward French Canadians, Interest in 
Foreign Languages, Integrative Orientation, Desire to Learn French, 
Attitudes toward Learning French, Motivational Intensity and Instru- 
mental Orientation and subtracting the score for French Use Anxiety. 
AMI thus summarizes the affective reactions to learning French. 
(Note that measures of French Teacher Evaluation and French 
Course Evaluation, typically part of AMI, were not obtained in this 
study). The other two factors were based on repeated measures. They 
were Language (French vs. Persian) and Trials (comprised of the five 
trials of each paired associates learning task). The main dependent 
measure in this investigation Was the Number of Correct Transla: 
cus. Two additianal dependent behavioural measures, Viewing 


Time and Study Time, Were also investigated: 
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Number Correct: The analysis of variance revealed significant main 
effects for Language (F(1,80) = 30.38, p < .001) and Trials (F(4,320) 
= 183.86, p <.001) as well as significant two-way interactions be- 
tween AMI and Language (F(1,80) = 10.29, p<.01) and between 
Trials and Language (F(4,320) = 26.91, p < .001). These effects were 
moderated by a significant three-way interaction between AMI, Lan- 
guage and Trials, (F(4,320) = 3.48, p < .01). This interaction is pre- 
sented in Figure 2.1. As can be seen in the figure, there is a greater 
discrepancy on the Number Correct between the High AMI and the 
Low AMI groups on the French task than on the Persian task. It will 
be noted for the French task that, as trials progress, the High AMI 
subjects do better and better than the Low AMI subjects. Simple 
contrasts reveal that the High AMI group had significantly higher 
scores than the Low AMI group on Trial 4, (#(101) = 2.675, p < .01) 
and Trial 5, (#(101) = 2.827, p < .01) for the French task, but that 
there were no significant differences for the Persian task. Such results 
suggest that the affective characteristics are language specific, and 
they become more influential as learning progresses. The sort of at- 
tributes measured by the AMTB are specific to the language con- 
cerned and do not necessarily generalize to the learning of other 
languages. 


Viewing Time and Study Time: The analysis of variance on Viewing Time 
revealed a significant main effect for Trials (F(4,320) = 28.04, p< 
-001 and a significant interaction between Trial and Language 
(F(4,320) = 13.83, p «.001). The interaction occurred largely be- 
cause on Trial 1 subjects spent more time considering the French 
translations than the Persian ones, and the difference between the two 
versions was significant (((155) = 2.647, p < .01). From Trial 2 on- 
ward, the pattern was reversed with students spending more time 
considering the Persian translations though none of these contrasts 
were significant. Such results probably occurred because on the first 
trial students may have felt they might know some of the French 
translations (since they had studied French before) but none of the 
Persian ones (since they had no previous experience with Persian). 
On subsequent trials, they may have felt more confident that they 
could recall the Persian words as they were learning them more eas- 
ily. Note in Figure 2.1 that the rate of learning Persian was faster 
than that for French, quite likely because the Persian words were 


more distinctive, and did not involve the learning of a definite article 
as well. 
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French Task 


No. Correct 


1 2 3 4 5 
Trial 


Persian Task 


No. Correct 


1 2 3 4 5 
| Trial 


Figure 2.1: Interaction of Language x AMI x Trials for Number Correct 
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The analysis of variance for Study Time revealed a significant 
Trial effect, (F(4,320) = 127.75, p < .001) which occurred because as 
trials progressed, mean study time tended to decrease. This is a fairly 
consistent finding in this research where this measure is obtained 
(see, for example, Gardner, Day and MacIntyre 1992; Gardner and 
MacIntyre 1991) and indicates'simply that as subjects learn the vo- 
cabulary they tend to spend less time studying the pairs. 


State Affective Measures: Split plot factorial design analyses of variance 
were performed on each of the three state measures obtained follow- 
ing the first four trials in each learning task. These measures were 
‘reported motivation on the previous trial’, ‘reported anxiety on the 
previous trial’ and ‘intended motivation for the subsequent trial’. As 
before, the three factors were AMI (low vs. high), Language (French 
vs. Persian) and Trial (1 to 4). 

The analysis with respect to ‘motivation on the previous trial’ re- 
sulted in three significant effects: for AMI (F(1,80) = 4.21, p < .05), 
the AMI X Language interaction (F(1,80) = 7.01, p < .01), and Trials 
(F(3,240) = 35.86, p < .001). The significant interaction occurred be- 
cause subjects in the high AMI condition reported higher levels of 
motivation on the previous trial (4.93) than low AMI subjects (3.92) 
when learning French (((107) = 4.10, p < .001), while both groups 
had comparable means while learning Persian (4.56 and 4.24 respec- 
tively; (107) = 1.30, ns). Such results conform to the expectation 
that the trait measure of AMI is language-specific and since it was 
concerned with French had a direct effect on the state motivation 
associated with learning the French vocabulary. The significant effect 
for Trials resulted because levels of motivation increased as trials 
progressed. Tukey HSD tests of significance, using an alpha level of 
.05, indicated that the mean on Trial 1 (3.70) was significantly lower 
than that on Trial 2 (4.37) which in turn was significantly lower than 
that on Trial 3 (4.69), while the mean for Trial 4 (4.90) did not differ 
significantly from that for Trial 3. That is, as trials progressed, mo- 
tivation tended to increase. 

The analysis for anxiety on the previous trial resulted in a sig- 
nificant effect only for Trials (F(3,240) = 2.87, p < .05). Tukey HSD 
tests of the means indicated that only one difference was significant. 
The level of anxiety was significantly higher on Trial 2 (3.72) than 


on Trial 4 (3.43). The means for Trials 1 and 3 were 3.70 and 3.65 
respectively. 
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The results for intended motivation were comparable to that for 
previous motivation. Significant effects were obtained for AMI 
(F(1,80) = 5.20, p < .05), the AMI by Language Interaction (F(1,80) 
— 9.14, p < .01), and Trials (F(3,240) = 15.09, p < .001). As before, 
the significant interaction occurred because while learning the 
French words, high AMI subjects expressed significantly higher lev- 
els of motivation (5.18) than low AMI subjects (4.04) (((106) = 4.57, 
p < 001). While learning Persian, the means were comparable (4.91 
and 4.57 respectively; (106) = 1.36, ns). Again, these findings sup- 
port the motivational specificity of the AMI measure directed toward 
one language. The significant effect for Trials resulted because the 
level of motivation was significantly lower on Trial 1 (4.31) than it 
was on Trial 2 (4.63) while Trial 2 did not differ significantly from 
Trial 3 (4.82), and Trial 3 did not differ significantly from Trial 4 
(4.95), using Tukey HSD tests. That is, there were generally increas- 
ing levels of motivation as trials progressed. 

Taken as a unit, these results indicate that affective trait measures 
are clearly associated with state measures of motivation. Affective 
traits associated with the learning of French are related to the levels 
of motivation while learning French, but not Persian. This would 
suggest that the level of the trait influences the level of motivational 
arousal during the learning of a second language. Simply put, indi- 
viduals who have high levels of trait motivation will experience 
heightened levels of state motivation during learning, and it is quite 
likely that this heightened state motivation results in faster and better 
learning. On a secondary note, the results also suggest that as the 
learning trials progressed, motivation tended to increase, indicating 
that students became more involved in the tasks. 

The results with regard to anxiety are less definitive. State anxiety 
was not clearly linked to the affective traits? and moreover, levels of 
anxiety did not vary in any systematic way as a function of trials. 


State Motivation as a Mediator: The preceding results concerning the links 
between Trait Motivation, State Motivation and Achievement are 
consistent with the notion that State Motivation mediates the rela- 
tionship between Trait Motivation and Achievement. We investi- 
gated this further using a test of mediation suggested by Baron and 
Kenny (1986). They propose that in order to show mediation there 
must be significant relationships between: (a) the predictor and the 
mediator (b) the mediator and the criterion and (c) the predictor and 
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the criterion. Moreover, it is expected that the predictor can be con- 
sidered a ‘cause’ of the mediator. They argue that mediation is dem- 
onstrated when the relationship between the predictor and the 
criterion is reduced (and essentially zero) when the mediator is par- 
tialled out. 

In our first analysis, the predictor was French Trait Motivation 
which consists of the aggregate of Motivational Intensity, Desire to 
Learn French, and Attitudes toward Learning French. The criterion 
was the overall score on the paired associates learning task, and the 
mediator was French State Motivation which consisted of the aggre- 
gate of the French state items on all trials. Figure 2.2 presents a 
diagram showing the correlations between the variables as well as 
the partial correlation (pr) between the measure of Trait Motivation 
and achievement in the two languages. For French Achievement, it 
can be seen that the conditions for mediation are satisfied. As shown 
in the figure the relationship between French Trait Motivation and 
French Achievement decreases from r= .29 to pr = .09 when French 
State Motivation is partialled out. 

We conducted a similar analysis for the Persian measures. It 
should be noted however, that the predictor in this case is still French 


Achievement French 


French French 

Trait — — State 

Motivation r=.46** Motivation 
Achievement Persian 


French Persian 
Trait - — State 
Motivation rz.26** Motivation 


Figure 2.2: State Motivation as a Mediator 
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Trait Motivation, and that evidence of mediation is not expected. As 
can be seen in the second part of Figure 2.2, not all mediation con- 
ditions are satisfied because there does not exist a significant rela- 
tionship between French Trait Motivation and Persian Achievement 
before partialling out Persian State Motivation. It should be noted 
that the correlation between French Trait Motivation and Persian 
State Motivation is low as expected although it is significant. In fact, 
the correlation of French Trait Motivation with French State Moti- 
vation is significantly larger than that with Persian State Motivation 
(z = 2.57, p < .01) using the test of the difference between correlated 
correlations proposed by Meng, Rosenthal and Rubin (1992). 

This analysis supports the conclusions made above, and provides 
direct evidence of the mediational effects of State Motivation on the 
relation of Trait Motivation to learn French and success in learning 
French. The analysis also demonstrates that the trait motivation is 
specific to the language toward which it is directed. There is evi- 
dence that the trait directed toward one language generalizes some- 
what to another language (as evidenced by the significant correlation 
between French Trait Motivation and Persian State Motivation), but 
this effect is clearly dissipated and much reduced over the relation- 
ship within the same language. Obviously, a stronger test of the spe- 
cificity hypothesis would have been provided if it had been possible 
to obtain assessments of Persian Trait Motivation, but since these 
subjects had never had the opportunity to study Persian such assess- 
nfents would have had no meaning. One must have experience of an 
activity in order to develop a motive applicable to that activity. 

The implications of this mediation effect seem very clear. They 
suggest that trait measures of motivation are related to achievement 
in second language learning because some individuals will be more 
highly motivated than others, and these different levels of trait 
motivation will manifest themselves in different levels of state mo- 
tivation during the actual learning experience. It is the particular 
motivational states in various situations that promote achievement. 


PART II: RELATIONS AMONG AGGREGATE MEASURES 


The correlations among 16 variables were factor analyzed using a 
principal components solution. These variables consisted of the ag- 
gregates of the Viewing Times, Study Times and Number Correct 
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respectively over the five trials for the English/French learning task 
and also for the English/Persian task. In addition, aggregate scores 
Were computed for each of the three ratings made following Trials 
1 to 4 for each language learning task. These are referred to as Mo- 
tivation—Previous Trials, Motivation— Subsequent Trials and Anxi- 
ety— Previous Trials, for French and Persian respectively. Also there 
were scores for Integrativeness (the sum of Attitudes toward French 
Canadians, Interest in Foreign Languages and Integrative Orienta- 
tion), Motivation (the aggregate of Desire to Learn French, Attitudes 
toward Learning French and Motivational Intensity), French Use 
Anxiety and Instrumental Orientation. Application of the Scree test 
(Cattell 1966) indicated that three factors, accounting for 61.1 per 
cent of the total variance, accounted for the correlations among the 
variables. These three factors were rotated by means of the Varimax 
criterion (Kaiser 1958) and the solution is presented in Table 2.1. 
Factor I obtains appreciable loadings (ie., greater than +/— .30) 
from seven variables. These consist of the assessments of state mo- 
tivation and anxiety made on the subjects during the French and 
Persian learning tasks, as well as the aggregate measure of Integra- 
tiveness. In essence, this factor suggests that subjects who reported 
being motivated on a previous trial also reported that they felt anx- 
ious during those trials and that they would be motivated to perform 
on subsequent trials. This was true for both the French and Persian 
learning trials. Such subjects had a slight tendency to be higher in 
integrativeness than subjects who reported less effort. Clearly, this 
dimension reflects primarily heightened involvement associated with 
the learning tasks but does not generalize to actual learning scores.‘ 
Factor II obtains high loadings from seven measures, Subjects who 
express a high degree of Trait Motivation to Learn French also ex- 
press low levels of French Use Anxiety, high levels of Integrative- 
ness, and a high level of Instrumental Orientation. That is, this factor 
describes individual differences in AMI. In this study, such individu- 
als tend to report high state levels of motivation during the French 
paired associates learning task, and actually learn relatively high 
numbers of French words. Thus, this factor indicates an association 
between the trait measures of attitudes, motivation and anxiety, and 
State measures of motivation that are specific to French. Moreover, 
this combination of trait and state attributes is associated with supe- 
rior performance on the French learning task. The relationships do not 
generalize, however, to the Persian learning task, since the comparable 
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TABLE 2.1: VARIMAX FACTOR MATRIX OF THE AFFECTIVE MEASURES 
AND THE LEARNING SCORES FOR THE TWO TASKS 


Factors 

I II IIl 
Viewing Time—French .00 318 
.69 
Study Time—French 32 4S 
-70 
Number Correct—French -16 43 
43 
Viewing Time— Persian .00 -.19 
67 
Study Time— Persian 2 Wy -.06 
78 
Number Correct—Persian 16 12 
59 
Motivation—Previous Trial—French 66 32 
29 
Motivation—Subsequent Trial—French 62 23 
32 
Anxiety—Previous Trial—French 80 .00 
-.06 
Motivation—Previous Trial—Persian 15 2l 
40 
Motivation—Subsequent Trial—Persian 72 .25 
Al 
Anxiety—Previous Trial—Persian 79 -.08 
.03 
Integrativeness 30 13 
-.06 
Motivation 19 .84 
-.05 
French Use Anxiety .22 ~.74 
00 
Instrumental Orientation 06 .67 
326 


measures from that task do not contribute to this factor. This factor 
suggests then that one facet of learning a second language is attrib- 
uted to state levels of motivation that are closely linked to affective 
traits. 

Factor III obtains high loadings from nine measures. The structure 
suggests that subjects who spend considerable time studying and 
viewing the English/Persian pairs also spend much time studying and 
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viewing the English/French pairs. These individuals tend to learn 
more of both the Persian and French pairs, and tend to report higher 
levels of state motivation to learn the pairs in Persian and to a lesser 
extent in French. This factor, then, describes the variation common 
to the behavioural measures of state motivation, the verbalized state 
measures and actual achievement. It suggests that state attributes 
aroused during the learning task that are independent of the trait 
characteristics also contribute to learning second language material. 


CONCLUDING DISCUSSION 


Although it has been shown in many studies that affective measures 
in second language learning are related to achievement in a particular 
language, no study in the past has examined whether the affective 
measures in question are language specific. That is, it could be ar- 
gued that the affective measures simply reflect a general predisposi- 
tion to learn any language successfully. The results of the present 
study, however, provide support for the hypothesis that affective 
measures of the AMTB are specific to the target language (French, 
in this case) and do not generalize to another language such as Per- 
sian. Such language specificity undoubtedly adds considerably to the 
power of the affective measures to predict levels of proficiency in 
the second language. 

This study has also addressed the important relationship between 
trait and state measures of motivation in the second language context. 
Trait measures refer to the types of assessments made by the AMTB 
in that they are relatively stable attributes associated with learning a 
second language. State measures, on the other hand, refer to the re- 
ported motivation and anxiety on the previous trial and anticipation 
of motivation on the next trial. The results obtained here suggest that 
the state measures of motivation (but not anxiety) are influenced by 
affective trait attributes and that both affective traits and state moti- 
vational attributes influence second language acquisition. 

In the present study, individuals with high scores on affective trait 
measures (AMI) had significantly higher state motivational scores 
than those with low trait scores on the French learning tasks but not 
on the Persian learning tasks. Moreover, they learned French, but not 
Persian, at a faster rate. In addition, there were clear indications that 
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heightened state motivation and anxiety that is general across lan- 
guages is not particularly related to second language acquisition 
(Factor I), while heightened state motivation that is linked with 
heightened affective traits is associated with achievement in the tar- 
get (i.e., French) language (Factor II). Finally, Factor III suggests 
that behaviours associated with language learning such as study time 
were related to state indices of motivation (but not anxiety) as well 
as achievement in learning second language material (both Persian 
and French). 

Teachers are often interested in finding ways of increasing levels 
of motivation among their students. Research focusing on the effects 
of motivation at the state level provides a framework that is thus 
consistent with their needs. Intervention at the state level certainly 
seems a more promising way to influence motivation, but the results 
obtained here suggest possibly that the effects of such intervention 
may be moderated by existing trait levels. This possibility is postu- 
lated in the socio-educational model of second language acquisition 
(Gardner 1985), which also proposes that differences in the relative 
success in learning the material could influence levels of trait moti- 
vation. It is also possible that changes in state levels of motivation 
could generalize to the trait. There are, in fact, some research 
findings supporting some of these generalizations. In their recent 
study, Tremblay, Goldberg and Gardner (in press) found that whereas 
state motivation at each trial influenced achievement on that trial, 
successful experiences in the learning situation influenced a trait 
measure of Attitudes toward Learning Hebrew (the only aspect of 
trait motivation assessed in that study) after the trials finished. This 
offers a possible indication about how motivation develops, and pro- 
vides further justification for arguments by Blanchard, Vallerand and 
Provencher (1995) and Julkunen (1989) that increased study of mo- 
tivation at the state level may help explain how motivational traits 
develop. 

The present results are instructive in that they demonstrate clear 
relationships between state and trait motivation. The socio-educa- 
tional model of second language acquisition suggests that both prior 
motivation and experiences in the language learning context are re- 
lated to levels of motivation following the learning situation, and the 
notion of state motivation is consistent with this conceptualization. 
Moreover, results obtained in the Tremblay, Goldberg and Gardner 
(in press) study suggest that state motivation is influenced by general 
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trait motivation, while trait motivation can be influenced by relative 
success in learning. This is particularly true in situations where stu- 
dents had no prior experience of learning the language in question, 
as in the Tremblay, Goldberg and Gardner study. What remains un- 
clear at this point is the level of malleability of state motivation. A 
person-environment interactional perspective suggests that traits in- 
teract with the environment (situation) to produce states. We would 
suggest, therefore, that state motivation could be increased by ma- 
nipulating the situation. Boekaerts (1986) suggested that, in addition 
to environmental variables of task difficulty, we should consider 
other variables that could be manipulated such as task dimensions of 
perceived utility and attractiveness of the task. Variables known to 
have an impact on arousal such as curiosity, familiarity, interest- 
ingness and complexity of the task (Berlyne 1974) could also be 
hypothesized to have an effect on state motivation. The results of this 
investigation are encouraging because they provide a basis for un 
rapprochement between researchers who stress a trait approach and 
those who feel that more attention should be paid to situational fac- 
tors. The trait/state distinction applied to the concept of motivation 
may well serve as a meeting of the ways. It is hoped that future 
research will prove beneficial in uncovering the complexities of the 
role of all affective variables in second language acquisition. 


NOTES 


1. The preparation of this chapter was facilitated by a grant (410—93—0076) to the first 
author for research on the topic ‘Motivation, Attitudes, Anxiety, and Second Language 
Acquisition’, and a doctoral fellowship (752—94—1116) to the second author, both 
from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 

2. This measure is the only one in the AMI index that does not refer specifically to French. 
It is considered a generalized attitude that has been found to relate to the other measures 
comprising the AMI. 

3. On the chance that the Attitude/Motivation Index may include so many other variables 
that it might cloud the effects of the affective variables on anxiety, another analysis of 
variance was conducted using a median split on French Use Anxiety to distinguish 
between subject differences. Again, only the effects of Trials was significant. No effects 
were found involving French Use Anxiety. It seems clear, therefore, that state anxiety 
is not influenced by the types of trait measures used in this investigation. Perhaps if a 


trait measure of French learning anxiety had been included, the results would have been 
different. 
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4. The positive loadings of the anxiety measures on this factor are somewhat at variance 


with the usual finding of a negative relation between language anxiety and motivation 
(see Gardner 1985) as well as other results in this study. In the present study, this 
anxiety appears to reflect more the notion of anxiety to do well than concern about the 
possibility of poor performance 
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Acquisition of Hindi as a 
Second Language by Tamils in Delhi: 
A Social Psychological Perspective 


CHHAYA SAWHNEY AND R.K. AGNIHOTRI 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper is concerned with examining Tamil children’s profi- 
ciency in Hindi (the official language of India) in Delhi (the capital 
of India) in a social psychological framework. Tamil schoolchildren 
learn Hindi as a second language. They mostly belong to Tamil 
families who have migrated to Delhi from Tamil Nadu in south 
India. In south India in general, and in Tamil Nadu in particular, 
Hindi is seen as a symbol of Indo-Aryan domination. South Indians’ 
preference for English as compared to Hindi is fairly well-known. 
Tamilians are also very proud of their ancient history, culture and 
language. Tamil children in Delhi, therefore, learn Hindi in an ex- 
tremely complex socio-cultural setting which is inevitably marked 
by attitudinal oppositions and economic aspirations. Hindi is not 
only the language of the largest and the dominant group in Delhi 
but is also the official language of the state of Delhi and the country. 
It is often closely associated with employment and upward social 
mobility. These children learn Hindi both in informal and formal 
settings. Hindi is often the language of the street and of entertain- 
ment (for example, films); at school, it is taught as a compulsory 
subject for several years. 
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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 


For a long time second language learning was considered to be an 
intellectual exercise or a matter of having an ear for sounds. Some 
investigations also explained learning in terms of interference from 
the first language (Lado 1957) while a few others claimed that it was 
learnt on its own terms and could be called an ‘Interlanguage’ or a 
set of ‘Approximative systems’ (Richards 1974; Selinker 1972). 
However, none of these studies viewed the learning process as an 
event embedded in a social psychological context. During the last 20 
years, the focus of learning research has shifted from the teacher and 
teaching materials to the learner and the learning situation. Learner 
variables such as attitudes, motivation, aptitude, intelligence and per- 
sonality have since gained prominence precisely because they di- 
rectly relate to the learner and his/her success in the second language 
and help us to account for variance in L2 learning. 

Research in the social psychological aspects of second language 
learning intensified after the pioneering work of Gardner and Lam- 
bert (in 1959, 1972) and Gardner (in 1985) who conducted research 
for over 12 years in Canada, USA and the Philippines and thereafter 
proposed a theory of bilingual development and identity. The social 
psychological model, formulated in 1972 emphasized the importance 
of the psychological preparedness of the learner to adopt various 
aspects of behaviour which characterize the members of the group 
whose language is to be learnt. It suggested that a serious student 
who had an open, inquisitive and unprejudiced orientation towards 
the learning task might find himself or herself becoming an accul- 
tured member of the target linguistic community. It was noticed that 
two classes of variables, aptitude and intelligence on the one hand, 
and attitudes and motivation on the other, might play a potentially 
independent role in determining success in learning a second lan- 
guage. Language learning was, therefore, seen to involve both cog- 
nitive and affective components. Attitudes towards the teacher, 
course or the target language were considered important in a class- 
room whereas attitudes towards the target community, interest in for- 
eign languages, orientation and motivation, which are social in 
nature, were considered more crucial in an informal setting. 

„The reasons for studying a second language were classified as 
either integrative or instrumental. In fact, the whole thrust of Gardner 
and Lambert’s work was to associate the degree of integrativeness with 
the degree of success. It was only because instrumental orientation 
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was found to play a more dominating role in the Philippines that they 
realized that different variables might obtain in different social set- 
tings. The setting-to-setting differences led them to differentiate be- 
tween additive and subtractive bilingualism. 

The socio-educational model proposed by Gardner in 1985 was 
much more comprehensive and dynamic. Clear definitions of moti- 
vation and orientation were provided and the construct of the inte- 
grative motive was introduced to identify the merging of attitudinal 
and motivational components which could be associated with profi- 
ciency positively. 

Though several studies (see, for example, Agnihotri, Khanna and 
Mukherjee 1982; Khanna 1983; Khanna and Agnihotri 1982, 1984) 
have been conducted on learning English as a second language in 
India, very little work has been done on the acquisition of Indian 
languages as second languages in either spontaneous or tutored set- 
tings. Hence, we decided to work on the acquisition of Hindi as a 
second language by Tamil schoolchildren in Delhi who get ample 
amounts of exposure to Hindi in both formal and informal settings. 
Since the learning context is an important component in the learning 
task, we should point out here that in the case of English or German 
being learnt as L2 in settings, for example, of Delhi, the target lin- 
guistic community is not present. Several studies (Agnihotri, Khanna 
and Mukherjee 1982; Khanna and Agnihotri 1982, 1984; Mathur 
1991) have shown that the presence or absence of the target linguistic 
community in a second language learning situation may accentuate 
the role of social psychological variables in important ways. Integra- 
tive orientation is likely to take a more definitive shape in a context 
where the target linguistic community is present. It should also be 
pointed out that these studies have shown that the social variables 
are far more important than soc al psychological variables in the case 
of English and other foreign languages being learnt as second lan- 
guages. This is, therefore, another dimension that needs to be examined. 


METHOD 
SAMPLE 


This study was carried out in various branches of D.T.E.A. schools 
in Delhi with a sample of 66 Class 9 students (age 14-15 years) who 
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were native speakers of Tamil and were learning Hindi as a second 
language. These students had voluntarily selected Hindi as their op- 
tional paper and had already undergone eight years of formal training 
in Hindi as a compulsory subject. They, therefore, presumably had 
strong motivations to select Hindi. 


TOOLS 


The questionnaires used in this study were adapted from Gardner’s 
(1985) Attitude/Motivation Test Battery (AMTB). Each of the items 
and rating instruments that were included cover a vast domain and 
provide clues about individual differences in learning Hindi as a sec- 
ond language. 

The tools used may be divided into three major categories: (a) Per- 
sonal background data (b) Social psychological data (c) Language 
proficiency data. 


PERSONAL BACKGROUND DATA 


In this questionnaire, the students were asked their name, age, sex, 
schooling background and the educational and occupational back- 
ground of the parents. 


1. Schooling background: The students were asked to fill in infor- 
mation regarding the name of the school they attended and the 
medium of instruction they had at the primary, the middle and the 
high school level. The schools were classified into three types, 
namely, public school, government model school and D.T.E.A. 

2. Parents’ educational background: This was classified into five 
types, namely, postgraduates, graduates, school leavers, elemen- 
tary schooling and no education. 

3. Parents’ occupational background: This was classified into four 
types, namely, professionals, big businessmen/service, small busi- 
nessmen/ordinary service and housewives. The educational and 
the occupational background scores were added to give an index 
of socio-economic status of the family. 


| 
| 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA 


In this questionnaire, the students were presented a list of 40 state- 
ments in random order. They were asked to indicate their opinion on 
a five-point scale. 


1. Attitudes towards the Hindi-speaking north Indian community: 
Nine statements about the Hindi-speaking north Indian commu- 
nity were presented. The students were asked to indicate how 
much they agreed or disagreed with each. A sample item is ‘The 
more I learn about the Hindi-speaking north Indian community, 
the more I like them’. 

2. Interest in foreign languages: The students were asked to rate the 
extent to which they agreed with the six statements eliciting in- 
formation on how keen they were on learning other languages. 
For example, ‘I often wish I could read newspapers and maga- 
zines in some other language’. 

3. Attitudes towards learning Hindi: Seven statements were pre- 
sented. For example, ‘Learning Hindi is great fun’. 

4. Integrative orientation: The students were presented with four 
alternative integrative reasons for studying Hindi and were asked 
to rank how relevant each of these were for them personally. For 
example, ‘Learning Hindi will enable me to understand better, 
integrate and appreciate the Hindi-speaking north Indian commu- 
nity and their culture’. 

5. Instrumental orientation: The students were asked to judge their 
own reasons for studying Hindi with reference to four instrumen- 
tally-oriented statements. A sample item is: ‘It will some day be 
useful in getting a good job’. 

6. Class anxiety: Four statements were presented which measured 
anxiousness when trying to learn Hindi. The students were ex- 
pected to indicate the degree of agreement or disagreement with 
each one of them. For example, ‘I always feel that other students 
speak better Hindi than me’. 

7. Parental encouragement: The students indicated the extent to 
which their parents encouraged them to study Hindi by indicating 
their agreement or disagreement with seven statements. For ex- 
ample, ‘They show considerable interest in anything to do with 


the Hindi course’. 
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- The second part of this questionnaire elicited information on 


motivational intensity, the desire to learn Hindi, the Hindi course 
and the Hindi teacher. 


- Motivational intensity: Ten multiple-choice statements were 


given to elicit the extent of effort expended to learn Hindi. For 
example, ‘I actively think about what I have learnt in my Hindi 
class’. The students were asked to choose from three alternatives 
most descriptive of themselves. The alternatives were: very fre- 
quently, hardly ever, once in a while. 

Desire to learn Hindi: Ten multiple-choice statements were 
given to elicit the extent to which the students wanted to learn 
Hindi. For example, *Compared to my other courses, I like Hindi’. 
The options were: the most, same as all other, least of all. 


PROFICIENCY MEASURES 


The following two measures were designed to determine these stu- 
dents’ levels of proficiency in Hindi. 


1. A Cloze test in Hindi: A story titled ‘Chalaak khargosh’ (‘A 


Clever Rabbit’) from a book called Sahayak Vachann was selected. 
Every fifth word was deleted from the story. The total number of 
deletions was 55. The test was scored for both exact and accept- 
able retrievals. 

Reading comprehension: A story called ‘Chandamama ka pyar’ 
was selected from Balhans, a popular Hindi magazine. Six mul- 
tiple choice questions and five statements which were to be 
marked wither true or false, were given to see whether the stu- 
dents understood the words, phrases and ideas used in the story. 
The test was scored out of 11 marks. 


ANALYSIS 


A software package SPSS/WIN was used to do correlation and step- 
wise multiple regression analysis. This was done in order to deter- 
mine the degree of association among the 96 variables and the 
predictors of variance in the proficiency levels. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Table 3.1 gives an overall picture of the proficiency of the Tamil 
students in Hindi. It is clear that the overall proficiency in Hindi is 
poor. In contrast, the reading comprehension mean scores reflect that 
the students have a good understanding in Hindi. The reason for this 
anomaly may be that a Cloze task is course independent and is cog- 
nitively more demanding and challenging than a reading comprehen- 
sion task in which students have more practice. However, as can be 
seen from the mean scores of both the Cloze test and the reading 
comprehension test in Table 3.1, more than 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents have acquired a fairly good control over Hindi. 


TABLE 3.1: MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF CLOZE AND 


READING COMPREHENSION SCORES (N = 66) 
———————————ÁÁÁ———— 


Mean S.D. 
Cloze 34.5 15 
Reading comprehension 67.5 14.5 


The following eight variables were selected as most suitable for 
predicting variance on the basis of their significant correlation (r= 
28; .36; p < .01; .001) with the overall proficiency variable (Cloze 


Scores). 


TABLE 3.2: PREDICTOR VARIABLES OF PROFICIENCY IN HINDI 


S.No. Variable Correlation Mean S.D. 
with 
proficiency 
in Hindi 
1. Interest in foreign languages: would like to 33 3.8 1.1 


speak another language of the country on visit, 
even though could get along in English 


2. Interest in foreign languages: often wish could 30 3.4 13 
speak another language 

3. Overall index of interest foreign languages 30 18:4: 13:7 

4. Attitudes towards learning Hindi: hate Hindi and —-.36 2.1 


think it is a waste of time 


Table 3.2 continued 
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Table 3.2 continued 


S.No. Variable Correlation Mean S.D. 
with 
proficiency 
in Hindi 
5. Integrative oritentation: learning Hindi will make 32 3:7 Jam 
a more knowledgeable person 
6. Parental encouragement: parents feel that Hindi 38 3.8 1.2 
should be learnt because they live in Delhi 
7. Schooling background 34 12.2 6.3 
8. Socio-economic status 43 21 9.8 


FINDINGS OF THE STEP-WISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION 


1. Parental encouragement was found to be the most important pre- 
dictor of overall proficiency in Hindi and contributing to 13 per 
cent of variance. It appears that the students living in Delhi are 
successful in learning Hindi. This highlights the importance of the 
social milieu and the intention to integrate with the native target 
Hindi speakers. Parents who promote and reflect cultural ex- 
changes and emphasize the importance of language study help 
their children to willingly study harder. Parents who were suc- 
cessful in inculcating positive attitudes towards learning Hindi 
were able to persuade their children to do well. 

2. The socio-economic status of the family accounts for 11 per cent 
of the variance. In the Indian situation, a good SES subsumes 
better opportunities to learn, which simply indicates going to 
good schools and having greater exposure to the target language. 

3. Interest in another language or foreign languages was found to 
account for 4 per cent of the variance. The students who were 
keen to learn other languages were found to be more proficient 
in Hindi. This suggests that students with a favourable, open and 
serious outlook towards learning other languages are more suc- 
cessful language learners. 


The following four variables were selected as predictors on the 
basis of their significant correlations with ‘reading comprehension’. 
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TABLE 3.3: PREDICTOR VARIABLES OF READING COMPREHENSION 


S.No. Variable Correlation Mean S.D. 
with R.C. 

1. Organized teacher 32 4.1 1.0 

2. Imaginative teacher 30 3.8 1.3 

3.  Competent teacher 31 3.8 13 

4. Schooling background 44 12.2 6.3 


The table shows that it is basically a student’s perception of the 
learning situation and his/her educational background that deter- 
mines his/her success in learning a second language at school. 

It is important to have a positive outlook towards the language 
teacher, besides having the opportunity of studying in a good school. 


1. Positive evaluative reactions towards the Hindi teacher in terms 
of whether he/she is organized turned out to be the most important 
predictor of reading comprehension, contributing to 10 per cent 
of the variance. It appears that the students who idolize their lan- 
guage teacher, i.e., they want to become like her/him, in fact, 
show the highest rate of success in such tasks. Since the students 
practise this kind of exercise at school with the help of their 
teacher, it is expected that if the attitudes towards the teacher are 
favourable, then the students will also take interest in tasks taken 
up by the language teacher. 

2. The schooling background contributed to 9 per cent of the vari- 
ance. In India, where the standard of schools vary to a large ex- 
tent, we find that the performance is also determined by the type 
of school one goes to (e.g., compare the standard and results of 
a public school with that of a government-aided school or a mu- 
nicipal school). The students with a public school background 
were found more successful as compared to the students who had 
studied in D.T.E.A. school throughout. 


A comparative look at the variables affecting the Cloze scores and 
those affecting the reading comprehension scores (see Figure 3.1) 
clearly show that the set of variables affecting the overall proficiency 
are significantly different from the set of variables affecting a lan- 
guage skill (e.g., the reading comprehension scores) which may ba- 
sically be an indication of one's achievement in that skill at school. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


These results can be summarized with the help of a diagram. 


* 
Parental 
* 
Attitude encouragement 
towards the 
teacher Socio-economic 
status 
» " 
Schooling h 
background Interest in 
foreign 
language 


Tutored Spontaneous 


Figure 3.1: L2 Proficiency in Multinational Settings 


Though learning in formal and informal settings simultaneously 
inevitably accelerates the learning process, the step-wise multiple 
regression has helped us tease apart the social psychological vari- 
ables associated with achievement on the one hand and proficiency 
on the other. If we regard reading comprehension scores as an index 
of achievement in Hindi, variables associated with the school setting 
such as attitudes towards the Hindi teacher acquire considerable 
significance. On the other hand, proficiency in Hindi, as reflected in 
the Cloze scores is closely associated with the variables of informal 


setting, e.g., parental encouragement and interest in foreign lan- 
guages. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Recent research has brought out the significance of social psycho- 
logical variables such as attitudes and motivation in second/foreign 
language learning. It has also shown that configurations of attitudi- 
nal, motivational and language proficiency variables tend to vary 
from setting to setting. This paper examines the relationship of atti- 
tudes and motivation to language proficiency among adult immi- 
grants in Britain. 

For various reasons—political, historical and economic—the UK 
has attracted a large number of immigrants from Europe, the West 
Indies, Asia, Africa and, more recently, from Latin America. Most 
of these immigrants have had a poor educational background and 
have limited control over English. The teaching of English to these 
immigrants presents a very serious and complex problem. This study 
is based on the attitudes and motivation of 108 Asian immigrants 
learning English at 13 different ESOL centres in Britain. Though 
most of these learners claim to have very good control over English, 
they admit that they have great difficulty in using English in such 
communicative situations as talking to government officials and 
reading official documents or newspapers and magazines. They also 
claim to use very little English in the more intimate domains of the 
home, neighbourhood, place of worship, or with friends. 
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These immigrants generally claim to have a very intense desire to 
learn English; their motivation however is more instrumental in char- 
acter. Their attitudes towards English are moderately positive. Most 
of them find English very useful, sweet and easy to learn. They also 
show positive stereotypes of the host society in that they find it help- 
ful, confident, efficient, successful and highly educated. However, 
with regard to the qualities ‘hardworking’ and ‘being friendly’, they 
rank their own community higher than the host community. The cor- 
relational analysis of social psychological variables and the teacher’s 
evaluation of informant’s skill in English show a configuration sig- 
nificantly different from the typical configurations found in other 
similar studies. 


BACKGROUND 


Several studies (e.g, Au 1984, 1988; Khanna 1983; Khanna and 
Agnihotri 1982; Lyczak, Fu and Ho 1976; Wong 1982) have raised 
serious questions about the role of attitudes and motivation in second 
language learning. The social psychological model of a second lan- 
guage learning was suggested by Lambert and Gardner, and their 
associates, on the basis of a series of studies (Anisfeld and Lambert 
1961; Gardner and Lambert 1959, 1972; Lambert, Gardner, Barik and 
Tunstall 1962, among others) conducted in Canada, the USA and the 
Philippines over a period of 12 years. The hypothesis that an inte- 
grative outlook leads to higher proficiency in the target language was 
said to be reinforced in the three American studies of Louisiana, 
Maine and Connecticut. Gardner and Lambert (1972) observed that 
in spite of the setting-to-setting diversity, there is substantial evi- 
dence for the separate roles played by intelligence, aptitude, attitudes 
and motivation in the development of second language competence. 
They also noted that ‘an integrative and friendly outlook towards the 
group whose language is being learnt can differentially sensitize the 
learner to the audio-lingual features of the language, making him/her 
more perceptive to forms of pronunciation and accent than is the case 
for a learner without this open and friendly disposition’ (Gardner and 
Lambert 1972: 134). 

A learner’s motivation to learn a second language was said to depend 
on his/her attitudes and willingness to identify with the linguistic and 
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non-linguistic features that characterize the speakers of the target 
language. This position outlined on the basis of the Canadian and 
American studies has since been continuously modified though the 
central thrust of associating integrativeness and language proficiency 
has not changed significantly. The first major modification came in 
1972 itself with the Philippines study where it was felt that instru- 
mental motivation was as significant as the integrative motivation. 
However, it was believed that an integrative outlook was of para- 
mount significance for the long-term goal of gaining proficiency in 
a second language. The setting-to-setting diversity of the clusters of 
social: psychological and linguistic variables and the marginal 
amount of variance accounted for by attitudes and motivation 
(Tucker 1981) brought out the significance of social context in sec- 
ond language learning. Lambert (1974) made a distinction between 
additive and subtractive bilingualism and Gardner (1979) acknow- 
ledging the imprecise nature of their earlier formulations in these 
works presented a model consisting of four segments—social milieu, 
individual differences, second language acquisition context, and out- 
comes. Social milieu is included as a component in order to empha- 
size the fact that the second language learning process must be 
considered in the larger context in which the individual and the sec- 
ond language learning programme exist. This proposal was further 
elaborated in Gardner's (1985) socio-educational model. 

The component of second language acquisition context makes a 
distinction between formal language training and informal language 
experience. The former refers to teacher-student interaction in the 
classroom and the latter to such exposure as speaking with members 
of the other cultural community, watching movies or television, lis- 
tening to the radio or reading material in the other language. In spite 
of Gardner's modification (1979, 1985), variables reflecting the socio- 
cultural aspects have not been included in subsequent studies which 
continue to focus only on the affective variables. It is difficult to 
regard both milieu and context as constants since no learning situ- 
ation is either exclusively monolingual or bilingual or completely 
formal or informal. 

It is particularly difficult to draw these lines in fluid multilingual 
and multicultural settings in developing countries. The educational 
opportunities available in these countries are not equally available to 
all sections of Society, and the successful learning of a second lan- 
guage in such situations will appear to depend more on variables of 
schooling, patterns of language use and exposure (see, for example, 
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Agnihotri, Khanna and Mukherjee 1988; Khanna and Agnihotri 
1982, 1984; Sahgal 1983) than on attitudes and motivation. Most of 
these studies were conducted in a situation where the target language 
group was not present. The present study which examines the profi- 
ciency levels of 108 Asian adult immigrants in Britain is concerned 
with the learning of English in a native context. We had expected 
that the role of attitudinal and motivational variables in this situation 
would be more significant than it turned out to be in the Indian 
context. 


METHOD 


SAMPLE 


The sample for this study consists of 108 informants from 13 ESOL 
centres located in different parts of Britain, namely, Edinburgh, York, 
Leeds, Bradford, Walsall, London and Cardiff. There were 73 fe- 
males and 34 males (sex in one case was not reported). Most of the 
informants were in the age group of 15 to 45. Most of them (71 out 
of 108) had stayed in Britain for less than 10 years. 


TOOLS AND PROCEDURE 


A questionnaire, which was translated into several languages, was 
designed to elicit in some detail the informants’ personal back- 
ground, patterns of language use, exposure to English, attitudes to- 
wards and stereotypes of English and English-speaking people, 
stereotypes of self-desire and motivation to learn English and teach- 
ers’ evaluation of informants’ different skills of English. In-depth 
interviews were also held with some of the teachers and administra- 
tors involved in ESOL teaching in Britain. The questionnaire was 
generally filled in at the ESOL centres in the presence of the tutor 
and one of the investigators. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 4.1 shows the distribution of the informants by country of 
origin. The sample appears to represent most of the important Asian 
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migrant groups settled in Britain. The largest chunk, i.e., 84 out of 
108, belongs to South Asia and consists of individuals from India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. The other 24 informants are from a number 
of countries including China, Hong Kong and Korea. 


TABLE 4.1: DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE BY COUNTRY 
OF ORIGIN (N = 108) 


South Asia Others 

India 29 China 9 

Pakistan 47 Hong Kong 6 

Bangladesh 8 Vietnam 1 
Singapore 1 
Taiwan 2 
Korea 3 
Japan 1 
Malaysia 1 

Total 84 Total 24 


Table 4.2 shows that the number of learners in the younger age 
groups (between 15 and 45 years) is far greater than that of the older 
age groups and that the number of females far outweighs the number 
of males. It is important to note that 77 per cent of the informants 
are below 45 years of age. We have also noted that there is a high 
correlation between age and years of study in Britain suggesting that 
the younger people have also stayed in Britain for fewer years than 
the older informants. Nearly 50 per cent of informants have stayed 
for less than five years in Britain. Further, they consist largely of 
students, housewives and unemployed men and women. It is natural 
that the unemployed youth should dominate the ESOL centres be- 
cause they, more than anybody else, need to have at least a working 
knowledge of English in order to get suitable jobs. It appears equally 
natural that over 67 per cent of the informants should be females 
because young girls and housewives particularly from Asian coun- 
tries would hardly get any opportunity to interact with native speak- 
ers outside the ESOL centres. The socio-cultural norms in these 
countries inhibit free movement of women in society. Historically, 
the relatively recent migration of educated young men and women 
is in sharp contrast to the two earlier landmarks in the history of 
migration to Britain. The first phase consisted of chain migrations of 
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TABLE 4.2: AGE AND SEX-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE 


Age 15-25 26-35 36-45 46-55 55-65 66+ Data Total 
N.A. 

Sex: Males 14 5 9 4 2 - - 34 

Sex: Females 27 21 Y 6 7 1 4 73 

Data N.A. 1 - - = _ = - - 1 

Total 42 26 16 10 9 1 4 108 


largely illiterate and semi-educated bachelors followed by the 
‘beat-the-ban’ rush of old people and children in the 1960s and the 
later Ugandan Asian exodus in the 1970s (Agnihotri 1987). 

As Agnihotri (1987) points out, the Immigration Act of 1971 with- 
drew the automatic right of Commonwealth citizens to settle in Brit- 
ain and made a good command of English a necessary condition for 
granting migration. It is therefore not surprising that only 7 inform- 
ants out of 108 were illiterate. Around 50 per cent had obtained 
educational qualifications equivalent to the ‘O-level’ or higher. Yet 
most of them were from families with a poor educational background 
and very limited use of English. As Table 4.3 shows, except in the 
domains of shopping, going to the doctor and work, where there is 
not much choice, ESOL learners generally use their native language 
in different domains of activity. 

In fact, the situations which the informants found most difficult to 
negotiate included reading newspapers and magazines, official letters 


TABLE 4.3: USE OF ENGLISH IN DIFFERENT DOMAINS 


Domain Informants using only Informants using 

English (%) English and other 
languages (%) 

Writing letters home 2.15 3:22. 

Writing letters to friends 5.32 19.15 

Talking to relatives 3.88 8.74 

Place of worship 3.48 0.00 

Talking to friends and neighbours 21.00 33.00 

At the doctor 64.70 15.69 

Shopping 50.00 37.25 

Workmates 36.36 16.36 

With the boss at work 72.34 8.51 

With the public at work 50.00 18.75 
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and documents, instructions for using medicines and talking to gov- 
ernment officials. In spite of their limited use of English it is inter- 
esting to note that above 73 per cent of informants claimed to know 
English ‘fairly well’ or ‘very well’. We see claimed control as an ex- 
pression of the learner’s cumulative experience of life and his/her 
future aspirations. It correlates very significantly with the learner’s 
educational level, use of English at home and outside and with his/ 
her ability to negotiate difficult communicative situations with ease. 

In spite of their claimed control over English, several informants 
told us personally that it was difficult for them to effectively partici- 
pate in some of the communicative situations listed in Table 4.3. 
When asked which linguistic skill they would most like to acquire, 
most immigrants said that they would like to be fluent in speaking 
English. It is also clear from Table 4.3 that proficiency in English is 
being sought for pragmatic reasons such as being able to communi- 
cate during work, while shopping, etc.; in the more intimate domain 
of home, and with family and friends, native languages continue to 
dominate. 

ESOL learners in Britain are learning English in spontaneous and 
guided contexts (Klein 1986) simultaneously. As is clear from Table 
4.3, a large number of learners use English in everyday communica- 
tive situations that involve interactions with members of the host 
society and other migrant groups. Most informants said that, even in 
the tutored setting of the classroom, they would like to use their 
mother tongue only in the early stages of the learning programme. 
Of the informants, 42 per cent said that only English should be used 
in the classroom and another 55 per cent said it should be used some- 
times. Television constituted a very potent source of exposure to 
English. More than 51 per cent of informants claimed to watch pro- 
grammes on television regularly. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


ATTITUDES 


It has generally been suggested (e.g., Klein 1986: 38) that a learner 
with a positive attitude towards the language he/she is learning and 
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towards the people who speak the language will be more successful 
than a learner with a negative attitude, other things being equal. 
However, research studies have generally not borne out this belief. 
Attitudes appear to contribute only indirectly to language proficiency 
in that attitudinal and motivational configurations seem to vary from 
setting to setting (Gardner and Lambert 1972). Table 4.4 shows the 
linguistic stereotypes of the ESOL learners. 


TABLE 4.4: LINGUISTIC STEREOTYPES OF ENGLISH 
(% OF INFORMANTS) 


Linguistic Attribute Very Much A Little Not At All 


Sweet 35:55 54.44 10.00 
Scientific 31.17 50.65 18.18 
Civilized 12.33 34.25 53.42 
Useful 95.92 4,08 0.00 
Easy 45.55 45.55 6.66 


It is clear that the attitudes to English are not highly positive. It is 
only in the case of the achievement-oriented trait of ‘useful’ that a 
high percentage of ESOL learners show a positive evaluation of the 
target language. Moderately positive attitudes are seen in the case of 
‘sweet’, ‘scientific’ and ‘easy’. The picture is particularly disturbing 
in the case of English being ‘civilized’. English enjoys a very high 
prestige in the whole of the Indian subcontinent and in the host so- 
ciety fluency in English is the most important requirement for social 
success. In spite of this the attitudes are not significantly positive. 
This situation perhaps reflects the fears of the minority groups under 
the overwhelming pressures of the host society. Table 4.5 which 
shows the evaluation of ‘the British people’, ‘the informant’s own 
linguistic community’ and ‘the way you would like to be’ in terms 
of such unipolar attributes as ‘hardworking’, ‘helpful’, ‘efficient’, 
etc., further substantiates our claim that migrants consider the host 
society superior only in terms of the achievement-oriented attributes. 
Oller, Hudson and Liu (1977) also found that Chinese ESOL learners 
in the United States were not particularly integratively-oriented to- 
wards the Americans since they too tended to rate the Chinese higher 
on desirable personal traits such as ‘kindness’, ‘friendliness’, etc., 
though they appeared to be positively oriented towards the Ameri- 
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TABLE 4.5: SOCIAL STEREOTYPES (% OF INFORMANTS) 


Traits Host Own Ideal 


Hardworking 37.50 70.09 79.44 
Helpful 64.76 48.11 85.05 
Confident 63.00 33.33 73.08 
Efficient 56.31 42.16 64.08 
Successful 61.16 39.42 61.16 
Friendly 41.90 67.96 90.77 
Honest 44.86 42.31 80.77 
Dependable 36.00 35.54 65.00 
Educated 62.00 30.10 69.90 


cans with respect to such achievement-oriented traits as ‘successful’, 
or ‘confident’. 

In our study too, ESOL learners view the host society positively 
mostly on those attributes which have an achievement orientation, 
i.e., ‘successful’, ‘educated’, ‘efficient’ and ‘confident’. In terms of 
the more personal attributes such as ‘hardworking’ and ‘friendly’, 
learners rank their own community higher. In the case of the two 
attributes ‘honest’ and ‘dependable’ which constitute the basis of in- 
timate personal relationships, both the ‘host’ and the ‘own’ commu- 
nity are not ranked very high. This may be a typical migrant 
syndrome. Both the host society and the learners’ own group fall far 
short of the ideal. 


MOTIVATION 


Based on Gardner and Lambert’s (1972) distinction between integra- 
tive and instrumental motivation, we designed the following 10 state- 
ments to elicit the motivational orientation of the ESOL learners. The 
following five constituted the integrative outlook: 


1. To understand better the English-speaking people and their way 
of life. 

2. To gain good friends more easily among the English-speaking 

people. 

To meet and interact with the English-speaking people. 

To think and behave as the English do. 

To study English literature. 


Eee i) 


—— 
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The instrumental orientation was elicited through the following: 


To become: independent. 

To go into business. 

To get a good job. 

To get quick promotion in my job. 
To acquire additional qualifications. 


pn dw nado E 


As discussed earlier in the case of social stereotypes, instrumental 
reasons far outweigh the integrative ones with regard to motivational 
orientation (Table 4.6). Only 19 per cent of informants consider the 
reason 'to think and behave as the English do' very important 
whereas 67 per cent regard ‘to get a good job’ as very important. 
ESOL learners are therefore not characterized by an integrative out- 
look even though the language is being learnt in a situation where 
the target language community is in the majority and is easily acces- 
sible. This conflict between the desire to maintain one's identity and 
the pressures of the host society was well brought out by Agnihotri 
(1979) in his study of Sikh children in Leeds where he showed that 
Sikh children would like to become a part of British society without 
ceasing to be Sikhs. Since success in British society depends largely 
on understanding the British way of life and interacting with British 
people, a substantial percentage of informants consider these integra- 
tive reasons quite important. But in general they are not interested 
either in the host society's literature or in behaving like them. They 
want to learn English to get good jobs and quick promotions; to 
acquire better educational qualifications and become independent. 


MOTIVATIONAL INTENSITY 


Though the ESOL learners are not characterized by an intense inte- 
grative outlook, their desire to learn English in the classroom and to 
maximally exploit the opportunities available to them is very strong. 
As Table 4.7 shows, most of them are very eager to participate in 
classroom interactions, to do extra assignments, and to seek guidance 
from the teachers most of the time. This strong desire to learn Eng- 
lish is particularly encouraging in the context of the odds faced by 
most of the learners who attend the ESOL classes. The classes con- 
sist largely of female students. Most of them are from socio-cultural 
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backgrounds where women generally remain confined to household 
activities and have limited opportunities for social interaction outside 
their immediate family networks. Even in Britain, performing house- 
hold chores and nursing children will primarily be the responsibility 
of the women. In fact some of them bring their children to ESOL 
classes. Thus, though the attitudes to English and to English people 
are only moderately positive, the desire to learn English and the moti- 
vational intensity are very strong. It is also clear that this strong desire 
to learn English is instrumentally rather than integratively oriented. 


TABLE 4.6: MOTIVATIONAL ORIENTATION (% OF INFORMANTS) 


Integrative Very important Important Not at all important 
Understanding English people 50.00 39.62 10.38 
To gain friends 46.08 38.23 14.70 
Interact with English people 48.00 45.00 7.00 
Behave as the English do 19.61 26.47 53.92 
Study English literature 33.01 26.21 40.78 


Instrumental 


Become independent 61.90 33.33 4.76 
Business 51.96 22.55 25.49 
Get a good job 67.29 21.49 11.21 
Get promotion 59:57 17.317 25.25 
Acquire qualifications 62.74 15.69 21.57 


TABLE 4.7: MOTIVATIONAL INTENSITY (% OF INFORMANTS) 
aese 


Eager to Always Sometimes Never 
Answer questions 71.84 28.15 00.00 
Do extra assignments 55.34 40.78 1.94 
Seek help 53.77 43.40 00.00 


— eee 


CORRELATION ANALYSIS 


Twenty-seven variables relating to the personal background, social 
psychological and language proficiency aspects of the informants 
were created for correlational analysis. The following variables cor- 
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TABLE 4.8: VARIABLES CORRELATING SIGNIFICANTLY WITH 
TEACHERS’ EVALUATION (VARIABLE 27) 


eS — AM NND LLL i101. 1515151555 1.1 


Variable Correlation coefficient 
Age -.35* (N = 104) 
Education of the self. 31* (N = 107) 
Parents’ English skills 332* (N = 103) 
Self-rating of English skills .64** (N = 76) 
Frequency of use of English at home 30 (N= 58) 
Patterns of language use .28* (N = 108) 
Ease in the use of English .28* (N = 107) 
Exposure to English (TV) 326 (N = 103) 
Exposure to English (Radio) as (N = 104) 
Use of English at work gv (N 294) 
Desire to learn English 27 (N = 108) 
Integrative motivation .34* (N = 107) 
Instrumental motivation AS (N = 108) 


(*p <.01, **p <.001) 


relate significantly with the informants’ proficiency as assessed by 
their teachers: 

Age correlates negatively with the grades given by the teachers 
suggesting that the higher the age of the learners, the lower the level 
of their proficiency. As pointed out earlier, the older people have also 
lived longer in Britain and it is surprising that their proficiency levels 
should be low compared to the levels achieved by the younger in- 
formants who have lived in Britain for shorter durations. When we 
examine this question in the context of the history and patterns of 
migration to Britain, we realize that for the illiterate or semi-educated 
adults (who now constitute the older group) who arrived in the UK 
before the immigration laws became strict, there were neither any 
serious social nor economic pressures to learn English nor did there 
exist the kind of opportunities to learn English that exist now. Most 
of the bachelor migrants who came through chain migrations were 
content to learn just about enough to get along in their manual jobs 
spending all their leisure hours among their own people in their 
crowded bachelor apartments. 

Two social variables which have highly significant correlations 
with the teachers’ evaluation are the informant’s use of English at 
work and his/her self-rating of English skills. It appears that if an 
ESOL learner uses English at work and has a positive image of 
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his/her abilities in English, his/her proficiency level is likely to be 
high. 

The next set of social variables which are significant concern the 
education of the informant, his/her view of his/her parents’ knowl- 
edge of English, patterns of language use and ease in the use of 
English. The frequency of the use of English at home and exposure 
to English are also important. The greater the extent to which English 
is used at work and at other places outside the home, the greater the 
degree of proficiency achieved. Similarly, the greater the degree of 
exposure to English through radio and television, the higher the lev- 
els of proficiency achieved. It is interesting to note that self-rating in 
English skills and the informant’s view of his/her parents’ knowledge 
of English are strongly correlated with all the use and exposure vari- 
ables. The overwhelming importance of language use and language 
exposure variables that we noticed in our studies in India is also 
reflected in this study. 

On turning to the social psychological variables it may be noticed 
that attitude towards English, motivational intensity and social 
stereotypes do not show any significant correlation with the grades 
awarded by teachers. The most important variables here are instru- 
mental and integrative motivation. In spite of the fact that English is 
being learnt in a context where the target language community con- 
stitutes the majority group, it is instrumental rather than integrative 
motivation which shows a higher correlation with proficiency. It 
would appear that the migrant groups would like to learn the lan- 
guage of the host society without losing their identity. 

Unlike the study of Gardner and Lambert (1972), motivational 
variables in our study do not correlate with attitudinal variables. 
They correlate significantly with such variables as patterns of lan- 
guage use, exposure to English and motivational intensity. If we ex- 
amine the situation of ESOL learners in Britain in the context of 
Klein’s (1986) dimensions of second language acquisition, we may 
conclude that these learners are ideally placed for learning English. 
Their immediate communicative needs—and not the integrative out- 
look—constitute the basis of their propensity to learn English: they 
have considerable access to English in both spontaneous and tutored 
language settings; they have a very strong desire to use English in 
as many contexts as possible. It is therefore not surprising that in 
spite of their impoverished English background, the average teach- 
ers’ score for the total population to learn English was above 64 per 


a ŘŘĖŐĖ 


gor 
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cent. It is also clear that the basis for the immigrants’ strong desire 
is not so much to become like the British as to have greater exposure 
to English and to use it in as many contexts as possible to meet their 
communicative needs. Our position in this respect is slightly, though 
not insignificantly, different from the one held by Gardner, Lambert 
and their associates. They have tried to show that an integrative out- 
look contributes significantly to language proficiency and that a clus- 
ter of positive attitudes towards the target language and the target 
language group constitutes the basis of this motivational orientation. 
Our study shows that the instrumental outlook is stronger than the 
integrative one and that the cluster of variables which constitutes the 
basis of this propensity is not attitudinal but social. Those who have 
a stronger communicative need do better and look for greater oppor- 
tunities for using English. Such learners also evaluate their own 
skills in English very highly. 
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Some Predictors of Speech Skills: 
A Socio-psychological Study* 


A.L. KHANNA AND R.K. AGNIHOTRI 


INTRODUCTION 


Learning takes place as a result of an interaction between the learner 
and the learning situation. Learner variables such as aptitude, atti- 
tudes, motivation, ethnocentrism, authoritarianism, etc., have been 
shown to be important for success in foreign/second language learn- 
ing. Pioneers amongst those who emphasize the role of attitudes and 
motivation are Lambert and his associates at McGill University (see, 
for instance, Anisfeld and Lambert 1961; Feenstra and Gardner 
1968; Gardner and Lambert 1959; Lambert et al. 1962; Peal and 
Lambert 1962). They conducted a series of studies over a period of 
12 years in the USA, Canada and the Philippines. On the basis of 
studies in Louisiana, Maine and Connecticut in the USA, Gardner 
and Lambert suggested that: 


a friendly outlook towards the other group whose language is be- 
ing learned can differentially sensitize the learner to the audio-lin- 
gual features of the language, making him more perceptive to 
forms of pronunciation and accent than is the case for a learner 
without this open and friendly disposition (Gardner and Lambert 


1972: 134). 


Even Stevick (1976) who pioneered the ‘silent way’ points out that 
those whose attitudes are not optimal for second language acquisition 


* A modified version of the paper first published in the International Journal of Dravidian 
Linguistics, 1984, 13.2, 229-51. 
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will not only tend to seek less input, but will also have a high or 
strong filter, i.e., even if they understand the message they may not 
internalize it. 

Gardner and Lambert also emphasize the significance of anti- 
authoritarian and non-ethnocentric attitudes in successfully learning 
a foreign language. They remark: ‘Learners who have strong ethno- 
centric or authoritarian attitudes or who have learned to be preju- 
diced towards foreign people are unlikely to approach the language 
learning task with an integrative outlook’ (Gardner and Lambert 
1972: 16). 

In their opinion, a favourable attitude towards the target language 
would also influence the learner’s motivation to learn a foreign lan- 
guage. If a person learned a foreign/second language with a desire 
to enter into an active interaction with the target language commu- 
nity, his/her motivation would be called integrative motivation; if, on 
the other hand, a person learned a foreign/second language with such 
utilitarian objectives as obtaining admission in a particular course or 
getting a better job, he/she would have instrumental motivation. 
Gardner (1966), Gardner and Lambert (1959), Lambert et al. (1961) 
and showed that success in foreign language learning is likely to be 
comparatively less if the underlying motivation is instrumental rather 
than integrative. However, it is interesting to note that in the Philip- 
pines study reported in Gardner and Lambert (1972), Gardner and 
Lambert have distanced themselves from their original position and 
realized that in settings where there is an urgency about mastering a 
second language for utilitarian ends, it is the instrumental motivation 
which is more effective. Burstall (1975) while working on the teach- 
ing of French in primary schools found that although pupils’ attitudes 
and achievement proved to be closely associated, motivational char- 
acteristics of individual pupils appeared to be neither exclusively 
integrative nor instrumental. 

Among the other variables reported in the literature on second 
language learning, language aptitude appears to be quite important. 
Carroll and Sapon (1959) suggested that amongst the abilities tested 
in an intelligence test, there are only a few which may be relevant 
to foreign language success. These abilities are tested in their Mod- 
ern Language Aptitude Test (or MLAT). The MLAT consists of: 


I. Phonetic coding ability: ability to store sounds. 
2. Grammatical sensitivity. 
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3. Rote-memory for foreign material. 
4, The ability to infer linguistic rules from new materials. 


Several researchers such as Bartz (1974), Pimsleur, Mossberg and 
Morrison (1962), Pimsleur, Sundland and McIntyre (1964), Witten- 
born and Larsen (1944) and Wittenborn, Larsen and Mogil (1945) 
have attempted to investigate the relationship between personality 
traits and language learning. Bartz (1974), for example, found that 
introversion, soberness and self-sufficiency correlated significantly 
with oral components of communicative competence and ‘students 
with traits of imagination, placidness and low anxiety tended to score 
higher on the written components of the communicative competence’ 
(p. 125). Brown (1972) and Kagan (1965) suggested that the cogni- 
tive style with which the learner organized his/her universe may be 
an important determiner of the language learning process. Kagan 
(1965) found that reflective students are slower and more accurate 
readers than conceptually impulsive students. 

Carroll (1963) commented that the total time spent on a given 
language is an important variable in the learning process. As Titone 
(1977) points out, while children will benefit from an extended pe- 
riod of time in order to be able to digest new behavioural materials 
like language skills, adults will be able to profit from intensive 
courses due to their high degree of transferability. 

However, at present there is a growing tendency to view the learn- 
ing of a second language in a comprehensive framework which fo- 
cuses on the learner and his/her learning situation. Richards (1972) 
points out that the output of the learners should be viewed in terms 
of its social contexts. Among the recent approaches that claim to 
theorize on the learning situation, Krashen's (1978a; 1978b) Monitor 
Model and Schumann’s (1978) Acculturation Model are particularly 
important. Schumann (1978) pointed out that the degree to which the 
learner acculturates to the target language will control the extent to 
which he/she acquires the target language. The acculturation will 
depend not on a desire to be like the TL groups; what really matters 
is the amount and the nature of the input. Krashen (1982) has suc- 
cessfully built the Acculturation Model as a component of the theory 
of the Monitor Model for language acquisition. According to 
Krashen, the best methods of teaching are those that supply ‘com- 
prehensible input’ in ‘low anxiety situations’ containing messages 
that students really want to hear. It is believed that such input will 
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facilitate a positive ‘affective filter’. Larsen—Freeman (1976) has also 
shown the significance of the links between the learner’s language 
and the type of interaction he/she takes part in. 

Second language learning is thus an extremely complex process 
involving several social and psychological variables. Gardner and 
Lambert have emphasized the importance of studying each language 
learning setting in its own right and have suggested that the configu- 
ration of variables obtaining in one setting may not be valid in an- 
other setting. For example, English in India is taught as a major 
second language in schools and colleges for historical, political, so- 
cial and cultural reasons which are radically different from those 
underlying the introduction of French in the USA or Canada, or Eng- 
lish in the Philippines. 

There are only a few studies which have examined the learning of 
English in India in a socio-psychological framework. Agnihotri, 
Khanna and Mukherjee (1982, 1983), Khanna (1983), Khanna and 
Agnihotri (1982) and Sahgal (1983) have examined achievement in 
English and noted that more than the psychological variables, e.g., 
attitudes and motivation, it is the social variables which are important 
for success in learning English. Lukmani (1972) who worked with 
Marathi-speaking children learning English accepted Gardner and 
Lambert’s (1972) distinction between instrumental and integrative 
motivation. She found that the instrumental motivation correlated 
significantly with English proficiency scores. Her study completely 
ignored the social variables. 

We felt that Gardner and Lambert’s distinction may not capture 
the motivational complexity obtaining in the Indian situation. We 
decided to explore the motivational patterns of Indian students in 
some detail. We asked the students to list their reasons for studying 
English. The reasons given by them were largely instrumental in 
nature. The absence of reasons reflecting integrative motivation may 
be because there is no well-defined socio-cultural group with which 
students may wish to identify themselves, although there is an elite 
group which uses English extensively and whose behavioural pat- 
terns may be called ‘western’. On the basis of this, Khanna and 
Agnihotri (1982) and Khanna (1983) modified Gardner and Lam- 
bert’s distinction between motivational orientations. They found that 
most of the motivational reasons provided by the informants could 
be divided into two groups: complementary and supplementary rea- 
sons. Complementary motivation refers to the motivation to learn 
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English to get a better job or study further; and supplementary mo- 
tivation refers to the motivation to learn English for additive or or- 
namental purposes such as to read foreign literatures, see English 
films or just to feel superior. 

The purpose of this paper is to determine the cluster of variables 
which optimally correlates with achievement in oral skills in English, 
and to determine the relative weight of each variable in the cluster. 
Correlations with other language skills such as reading, writing, etc., 
have been examined in Khanna (1983). The large number of social 
and psychological variables included in this study reflect an attempt 
to capture the complexity of the learning situation in India. Variables 
such as aptitude and personality traits have not been included in this 
study because no reliable and valid tests were available for the Indian 
situation. 


METHOD 


SAMPLE 


A total of 86 (61 males and 25 females) first year undergraduate 
students of the University of Delhi acted as subjects. They had com- 
pleted 12-14 years of school education and were in the age group of 
16-18 years. The subjects were drawn at random from.a master list 
of a college affiliated to the University of Delhi. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 


The tools used in this study were initially designed and tested in a 
pilot study (see Khanna and Agnihotri 1982). There were two sets 
of measures, namely achievement measures eliciting speech data and 
social psychological measures eliciting socio-psychological informa- 
tion about the learner. 


Elicitation of Speech: Although speech skill is rarely tested in a public 
examination, it remains a component of the syllabus for the Senior 
Secondary Examination. It clearly mentions that, among other things, 
students should develop the ability to “speak [English] intelligibly in 
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everyday situations’. (Syllabus, Senior Secondary Examination, CBSE, 
1979-80). . 

Thus, at the end of his/her secondary school education, a student 
is expected to converse intelligibly on matters connected with daily 
life. Individual interviews with the informants were recorded to elicit 
their English speech. The matters discussed in the interview ranged 
from their personal life to issues that affected their public life. It was 
noted that most students liked to talk about films. However, some 
students were not even able to produce more than a few sentences. 

It was decided to get the recorded speech of the informants evalu- 
ated by a group of three lecturers who were reputed to have a fairly 
good command of spoken English. After some initial practice of 
evaluating the speeches of these informants, each of the evaluators 
was requested to record his/her evaluation separately. The evaluation 
scale was based on Harris (1969). This scale consisted of: (a) a set 
of qualities to be rated, and (b) a series of possible ratings. 

The ratings have numerical values—in this case, a range of 1 to 5 
points. Each point on the scale is defined by a short behavioural 
statement. The set of qualities to be rated in the s 
nunciation, grammar, vocabulary, 
example, 


peech were: pro- 
fluency and comprehension. For 
to evaluate an informant's pronunciation, the evaluators 
were given the following 5 statements: 


I; 
2; 
3; 


Has few traces of a foreign accent. 
Always intelligible, though one is conscious of a definite accent. 
Pronunciation problems necessitate c 
occasionally lead to misunderstandin 
4. Very hard to understand. 


oncentrated listening and 
g. 


5. Pronunciation problem so Severe as to make speech virtually 
unintelligible, 
If the evaluator ticks ‘1’, the 


informant gets a score of 5. Since 
each quality of the oral skill was rated on a five-point scale, the 


maximum average score a Subject could get was 25. The following 


six speech variables were created: Pronunciation (v. 1), Grammar 
(v. 2), Vocabulary (v. 3), Fluency (v. 4), Comprehension (v. 5) and 
Total Speech Skill (v. 6). 


Socio-psychological Information: The questionnaire eliciting socio-psycho- 
logical information was based 


on a pilot questionnaire (see Khanna 
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and Agnihotri 1982). The final questionnaire consisted of three parts: 
Proficiency in English; Personal data; Attitudes and motivation. 


1. Proficiency in English (vs7 and 8): Proficiency in English was 
measured through the Cloze test procedure developed by Wilson 
Taylor in the early 1950s. Several research investigators have 
used it as a measure of the proficiency of non-native speakers in 
foreign and second language situations (Bowen 1969; Darnell 
1968; Kaplan and Jones 1970; Khanna 1983; Oller and Conrad 
1971; Oller and Inal 1971). A Cloze test was constructed on an 
English passage on ‘The value of education’. Every sixth word 
was deleted, and the first sentence was retained without any de- 
letion to provide the subjects with an idea of the context. Since 
‘exact’ and acceptable scoring methods were found to have .98 
correlation, only exact scores have been considered as indicators 
of the subject's proficiency in English. Every exact recall was 
given a score of 1. Since there were 57 deletions, each subject 
could get a maximum score of 57. 

2. Personal Data: Overall marks in the previous board examination 

(v. 9) and marks in the previous board examination (v. 10) were 
converted into percentages and used as continuous variables: 
Sex (v. 11): Boys were marked ‘1’ and girls ‘2’. 
Schooling (vs 12-14): Schooling was categorized in terms of pri- 
mary schooling (v. 12), post-primary schooling (v. 13) and total 
schooling (v. 14). The medium of instruction and other facilities 
were seen as indicators of the type of school that the subject 
attended. There are good public schools where not only the me- 
dium of instruction is English but all other facilities required for 
an optimal control of English are available. Similarly, there are 
other schools (mostly run by the government) where the medium 
of instruction would be the subject's mother tongue, and where 
the facilities for learning English are minimal. These two extreme 
points of the English-learning situation prevailing in schools in 
Delhi were placed on the following scale: 


Kind of School Score 
Very good public schools 5 
Good public schools 4 
Central schools 3 
Good vernacular schools 2. 
Ordinary vernacular schools l 
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The score for each stage of schooling was obtained by multiply- 
ing the number of years a subject had spent in a particular type 
of school with the score for that school. The score for total 
schooling was obtained by adding up the scores for both the 
stages of schooling. 

Claimed control over English (v. 15): Each subject rated him- 
self/herself, along a four-point scale (0-3) on how well he/she 
could understand, speak, read and write English. Since a subject 
had to rate himself/herself on four skills of English, the maximum 
score he/she could obtain was 12. 

Time spent on reading English newspapers and magazines 
(v. 16): Subjects were asked to indicate the approximate time they 
spent daily on reading English newspapers and magazines. The 
actual time (in minutes) spent on reading newspapers and maga- 
zines was introduced as a continuous variable. 

Exposure to English through films and novels (v. 17): Subjects 
were asked to list the names of five English films they had seen 


g those prescribed 
oned, a score of 1 


they used each language i 
the use of English was qu 


Frequency Score 
Very often 3 
Sometimes 2 
Rarely 1 


foreign languages or both. The following scale was used: 


Kind of Languages Score 
Both Indian and foreign 3 
Only foreign 2 
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Only Indian I 
Neither 0 


Father's and mother's knowledge of English (v. 20, 21): Sub- 
jects rated their father's and mother's ability to understand, speak, 
read and write English on a four-point scale. 

Use of English in the family (v.22): Subjects were asked to 
indicate how many members of the family used English on a 
frequent basis at home. The following scale was used: 


Number Score 
Almost everyone 3 
Many 2 
Some 1 
None 1 


Socio-economic background (vs 23-28): A modified version of 
Kuppuswamy’s (1962) SES-scale (socio-economic status-scale) 
was used to quantify father’s education (v. 23), occupation (v. 24), 
and income (v. 25). Total socio-economic status (v. 26) was seen 
as an aggregate of the above variables. Information about mother's 
education (v. 27) and place of residence (v. 28) was also elicited. 
Kuppuswamy's (1962) scale was used for quantifying mother's 
education. The place of residence was measured on the following 
scale: 


Area Score 
Posh residential area 
Highly urban 

Urban 

Semi-urban 

Rural 


-NURU 


. Attitudes and Motivations: This section of the questionnaire was 
designed to elicit subjects’ attitudes, motivation and motivational 
intensity. Only those items were included which were found to 
have high correlations (r 2 +.40) with the total score of the scale 
measuring a particular variable in the pilot study (see Khanna and 
Agnihotri 1982). 

Attitude towards the English language (vs 29-39): The scale con- 
sisted of 10 statements and was based on some linguistic attributes 
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as well as the influence of the English language on Indian lan- 
guages and Indian society. The total score on the scale was intro- 
duced as a separate variable (v. 39). 
Attitudes towards English-knowing Indians (vs 40-48): This 
scale consisted of eight items and was designed to measure atti- 
tudes towards English-knowing Indians. These eight items were 
based on their personality traits and social roles. The total score 
on the scale was introduced as a separate variable (v. 64). 
Attitude towards other languages (vs 49-54): This scale con- 
sisted of five items. These items were designed to elicit reasons 
for learning other languages, including Indian languages. The to- 
tal score on the scale was introduced as a separate variable (v. 64). 
Authoritarianism (vs 55-60): This consisted of 5 items that were 
adapted from Forms 40 and 45 of the California F-Scale (Adorno 
et al. 1950). These items were modified to suit the Indian situation. 
The items were designed to measure the anti-democratic tenden- 
cies of the subjects. Variable 60 represents total authoritarianism. 
Ethnocentrism (vs 61-66): This scale consisted of five items that 
were adapted from the E-scale of Adorno et al. (1950) to suit 
Indian society. The items were designed to measure the subject’s 
suspicion of foreign people and ideas. The total score on the scale 
was introduced as a Separate variable (v. 66). 

Each item in these attitudinal scales was followed by a five- 
point scale ranging from complete agreement to complete dis- 


agreement. The subjects were told to mark (X) at the appropriate 
Statements. This was done as follo 


WS: 
Statements 
Positive Negative 

Strongly agree 3 I 
Agree 4 9, 
Uncertain 5 9 
Disagree 2 4 
Strongly disagree 1 5 


Motivational Intensity (vs 67-72): Five multiple-choice items 
€re used as an index 


" : E Es 
of intensity of i 
Sub y oi motivation to learn English. 


; priority they 
T related questions. 


-—— 
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They were asked to choose, in each case, an option that would 
best describe them. The option representing the highest intensity 
was rated ‘3’, followed by ‘2’ and ‘1’. Thus, a subject could get 
a maximum score of 15. The total score on the scale was intro- 
duced as a separate variable (v. 72). 

Motivation (vs 73 and 74): This scale consisted of 13 items. Each 
subject was asked to indicate by ticking (V), three reasons for 
studying English. The subject was also asked to indicate the order 
of his/her preferences by writing ‘1’ against the first preference, 
‘2’ against the second preference and ‘3’ against the third preference. 
The options marked by each subject were separated into comple- 
mentary (v. 73) and supplementary (v. 74) motivation, Statements 
for both complementary and supplementary motivation were seen 
on a continuum of strength and given the following weightage: 


Most powerful : 5 
Less powerful : 3 
Least powerful : 1 


Thus the score for an option was seen as the multiple of the 
weightage of the option and the rank given to it (the first prefer- 
ence was quantified as ‘3’, the second as ‘2’ and the third as ‘1’). 
The most complementary or supplementary option ranked ‘1’ 
would get a score of 5 x 3 = 15, and the least complementary or 
supplementary option ranked ‘1’ would get 1 x 3 23 (for more 
details, see Khanna 1983). 


: STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The data for 6 speech and 68 learner variables described above was 
analyzed using the University of Delhi Computer Centre's program 
Scientific Subroutine Package to obtain the Pearson-Product-Moment 
correlation coefficient as well as a stepwise multiple regression. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The Pearson-Product-Moment procedure yielded a correlation matrix 
which showed that all the qualities of the speech skills correlated 
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with one another significantly (r2 +80, p=.001). The correlation 
matrix also showed that achievement in the speech skills correlated 
far more significantly (r > +.35, P < .001; r > x27,p € 01) with such 
social variables as schooling, exposure to English, claimed use of 
English among friends, etc., than with psychological variables such 
as attitudes towards English and English-knowing Indians, authori- 
tarianism, or ethnocentrism. 

In order to determine the predictive value of each of those learner 
variables which were found to have significant correlation (r > +.27, 
P S 01) with the speech skill, a stepwise multiple regression analysis 
was carried out with the speech scores as dependent variables (or 
criterion variables) and social and psychological variables as inde- 
pendent variables (or predictor variables). It was noticed that out of 
68 social and psychological variables initially selected for correla- 
tions, only 26 variables were found to correlate significantly with 6 
speech variables. Thus, for the Stepwise multiple regression, there 
were 32 variables in all. The inter- 
tor variables showed that 
formance (vs 9 and 10), s 
English (v. 15), exposure 


(VARIABLE 1) WITH THE SCORES OF THE LE 
VARIABLES Samar 
Step Variable entered i 
p Multiple RSQ Change 
R RSQ 
1 Claimed use of English among friends 69 
K E 
2 Exposure to English through English i i 
novels and films 75 
i $ 5 
3 Proficiency in English 77 d T 
4 Attitude to English : 02 
3 -78 61 02 


Attitude to other languages 79 62 01 
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TABLE 5.2: REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE GRAMMAR SCORES 
(VARIABLE 2) WITH THE SCORES OF THE LEARNER 


VARIABLES 
—— ee 
Step Variable entered Multiple RSQ Change 
Number 
R RSQ 

1 Claimed use of English among friends .78 6L 2 61 
2 Proficiency in English .83 .69 .08 
3 Exposure to English through English 

novels and films 86 74 .0S 


——— 


TABLE 5.3: REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE VOCABULARY SCORES 
(VARIABLE 3) WITH THE SCORES OF THE LEARNER 


VARIABLES 
Step Variable entered Multiple RSQ Change 
Number 
R RSQ 

1 Claimed use of English among friends 78 61 61 
2 Exposure to English through English 

novels and films .83 .69 .08 
3 Proficiency in English 85 32. .03 
4 Post-primary schooling 86 44 .02 
5 Claimed control over English 87 -76 .02 


ees 


TABLE 5.4: REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE FLUENCY SCORES 
(VARIABLE 4) WITH THE SCORES OF THE LEARNER 


VARIABLES 
Step Variable entered Multiple RSQ Change 
Number <= cY T4 
R RSQ 

1 Claimed use of English among friends -76 .58 58 
2 Proficiency in English .80 64 .06 
3 Exposure to English through English 

novels and films .82 67 .03 
4 Overall marks in the previous board 

examination 84 70 03 
5 Attitude to English-knowing Indians 85 72 02 
6 Marks in English .86 74 02 


ne, 
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TABLE 5.5: REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE COMPREHENSION SCORES 
(VARIABLE 5) WITH THE SCORES OF THE LEARNER 


VARIABLES 
SE Ea c EE 
Step Variable entered Multiple RSQ Change 
Number E- m 

R RSQ 

1 Claimed use of English among friends 61 37 37 
2 Proficiency in English 65 42 0S 
3 Exposure to English through English 

novels and films 67 EI 03 
4 Marks in English in the previous board 

examination. 68 46 01 
5 Mother's education .69 .48 02 
6 Father’s income 70 49 -01 


> eee 
TABLE 5.6: REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE TOTAL SCORES OF THE 


ORAL SKILL (VARIABLE 6) WITH THE SCORES OF THE 
LEARNER VARIABLES 


Step Variable entered Multiple RSQ Change 
Number C7 8 
R RSQ 

1 Claimed use of English among friends 77 59 39 
2 Exposure to English through English 

novels and films 82 67 08 
3 Proficiency in English 84 70 03 
4 Overall marks in the Previous board 


examination 


85 32 02 


the square of the multiple R which is interpreted as the ‘proportion 
of th i i 


c se of English among friends, 
glish through English 


: E i novels and films, and profi- : 
CIerBy in English are some of the best predictors of the speech skill 
and its qualities, 


Srne use of English among friends: This is the best predictor 
© speech skill and its qualities. It explains a considerable amount 
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of variance (37-61 per cent). It is interesting to note that it has a 
significant correlation (r= .45-.70) with other social variables like 
schooling, claimed control over English, exposure to English, use of 
English in the family, and socio-economic status. It shows that sub- 
jects from upper-class families where English is used extensively and 
who send their children to good English-medium schools, would be 
exposed to English more extensively than others, and may use Eng- 
lish among friends frequently. 

Exposure to English through English novels and films: This ex- 
plains 3 to 8 per cent of the variance in the predicted variables. The 
variable has a low predictive value because it correlates significantly 
(r 2.68) with the claimed use of English among friends. This high 
amount of overlap between the two variables suppresses the sig- 
nificance of exposure to English, which in turn overlaps with school- 
ing, claimed used of English among friends, time spent on reading 
English, desire to study additional languages, parents’ knowledge of 
English, use of English in the family, parents’ education, parents’ 
income, occupation, socio-economic status, place of residence, one 
component of attitude towards English scale and one component of 
attitude towards other languages scale (r= .35 to .68). 

Proficiency in English: This explains 3 to 8 per cent of variance in | 
the speech skill and its qualities. Here too, the low predictive value 
of this variable may be due to its high correlation with claimed use 
of English among friends (r = .68). Proficiency in English was found 
to predict 46 to 76 per cent of variance in such skills as reading, 
vocabulary, grammar and writing (see Khanna 1983). 
Post-primary schooling: This explains 2 per cent of the variance in 
the vocabulary score of the speech skill. Primary schooling is sup- 
pressed because of a very high correlation (r = .73) between primary 
schooling and post-primary schooling. Schooling does not appear to 
contribute very significantly because of its high correlation (.65—.67) 
with claimed use of English among friends. This high overlap bet- 
ween the two predictor variables suppresses the significance of schoo- 
ling. This variable has been found to be very significant in other 
studies. Agnihotri, Khanna and Mukherjee (1983) found schooling 
to explain 29 per cent of the variance in the total achievement in the 
use of tenses. Williams (1981) found that the category 'type of school 
accounted for no less than 37 per cent of the variance in the com- 
bined reading scores. In the Indian context, attending a good English- 
medium school presumes greater exposure to English, relatively high 
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socio-economic status, highly educated parents, a greater use of Eng- 
lish in the family and amongst friends. It is only in good public 
schools that facilities to generate pleasant and comprehensible input 
in anxiety-free situations are provided (Krashen 1982). These 
schools generally have a highly qualified teaching staff, very good 
libraries and several recreational facilities where children can learn 
while playing. In these schools, it is almost obligatory to use English 
as the primary means of communication, both inside and outside the 
classroom. On the other hand, teaching in government schools gen- 
erally focuses on discrete grammatical issues and provides very little 
interesting exposure to the English language. The ordinary govern- 
ment schools generally cater to children from relatively poor socio- 
economic backgrounds. There are minimal opportunities to use 
English in these schools, libraries are not well-stocked and recrea- 
tional facilities are very limited. The medium of instruction in the 
good public schools is invariably English, whereas in the govern- 
ment schools it is the mother tongue. 

Claimed control over English: This explains 2 per cent of variance 
in the vocabulary scores of the speech skill. Its si 
pressed by its high correlation wi 


friends and exposure to English and proficiency in English (r= .48 
to .59). : 


Marks in English in the previous board examination: This ex- 
plains 1 to 2 Per cent of the variance in the comprehension and 


fluency scores respectively. High marks in English may at best be 


Seen as indicators of the attention one pays to English studies. 
Overall marks in the i 


e KS | reflection of complete academic dedi- 
cation or brilliance, 

Mother’s education: This explains 2 Per cent of the variance in the 
comprehension scores. Thi i 
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Attitudes: It is very interesting to note that psychological variables 
such as attitudes and motivation do not appear to influence the 
speech skill amongst undergraduates of the University of Delhi. Even 
among the psychological variables entered in the regression equa- 
tions, only three components of attitude scales were found to have 
some predictive value (1-2). For instance, it was noticed that the 
subjects’ negative attitude towards English (disagreement with the 
opinion that ‘the study of English helps the people to become more 
civilized’) predicted 2 per cent of variance in the pronunciation 
scores. Similarly, the subjects’ positive attitudes towards learning 
other languages (disagreement with the opinion ‘I will acquire only 
a working knowledge of an additional language’) explained 1 per 
cent of the variance in the pronunciation scores. A positive attitude 
towards English-knowing Indians (expressed through an agreement 
with the view ‘English-knowing Indians are sociable’) accounted for 
2 per cent of variance in the fluency scores. The remaining three 
attitude variables entered in the regression equations explained less 
than 1 per cent of the variance in the predicted variables. 

It is very surprising that psychological variables such as authori- 
tarianism, ethnocentrism, motivation and motivational intensity were 
found to have no predictive value for the speech skill. Khanna (1983) 
found that most of these variables did not have any predictive value 
for other language skills as well. However, non-authoritarian tenden- 
cies explained 2 per cent of variance in the writing scores. Gardner 
and Lambert (1972) also did not find a consistent presence of all 
these variables in all the settings of their investigation. For example, 
in the Connecticut study, ethnocentrism received a significant load- 
ing only in the last factor and configured with only one achievement 
measure of free speech. Similarly, in the Louisiana study, ethnocen- 
trism configured only with one component of listening comprehen- 
sion. Their claim that ‘attitudes...influence and determine one's 
progress in mastering a foreign language’ (Gardner and Lambert 
1972: 143) is not borne out by their own research. However, it seems 
that in foreign language learning situations such as those investigated 
by Gardner and Lambert (1972), psychological variables may be sig- 
nificant. They may also be significant in situations where a target 
language group exists, but in second language learning situations 
such as that of India, social variables are of primary significance. 
Further, social variables which determine speech skill may be differ- 
ent from those which determine other linguistic skills. Khanna 
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(1983) showed that it was proficiency in English and schooling 
which determined achievement in listening, reading, writing and 
grammar. But, as shown above, speech skill correlate most significantly 
with claimed use of English among friends. It appears that achieve- 
ment in different skills of a second language would cluster with a 
different set of social and psychological variables in different settings. 
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Predictors of Achievement in English 
Tenses: A Socio-psychological Study" 


R.K. AGNIHOTRI, A.L. KHANNA AND 
ADITI MUKHERJEE 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent work in sociolinguistics and social psychology has turned the 
focus of second language learning research on the learner as the 
pivotal figure in the total language learning situation. From a time 
when the learner was expected to passively memorize the paradigms 
and mechanically translate classical texts, the language learner today 
is viewed as an individual constantly trying to create fresh patterns 
of behaviour as markers of his/her identity in terms of such socio- 
psychological variables as age, socio-economic background, motiva- 
tion and attitude (Le Page 1980). 

Traditionally, second language learning behaviour has been stud- 
ied in terms of ‘interference’ (Lado 1957; Politzer 1965), ‘interlan- 
guage’ (Selinker 1969) ‘approximate systems’ (Nemser 1971) and 
‘idiosyncratic dialects’ (Corder 1971). Carroll (1956, 1962) tried to 
measure second language achievement as a function of aptitude, gen- 
eral intelligence, motivation, opportunities available to the students 
and the nature of materials presented. It was the work of Lambert 
and his associates (Gardner and Lambert 1972) which systematically 
investigated the significance of the socio-psychological factors in 
second language learning. Lambert and Gardner made a very significant 


* A modified version of a paper first published in the Indian Journal of Applied Linguistics, 
1982, 8.2, 89-105. 
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distinction between integrative and instrumental motivation, and in most 
of their studies, conducted in Canada and America, claimed that higher 
achievement in foreign language learning correlated significantly 
with the motivation to integrate with the target language group. That 
this situation may not hold for societies where the target language 
group is absent was shown in the study that Gardner and Lambert 
conducted in the Philippines. It may also not obtain in societies 
where the learners harbour political ill feeling towards the target 
language group (Oller et al. 1977). Current research has viewed sec- 
ond language learning in terms of the Monitor (Krashen 1978, 1982) 
and Acculturation (Schumann 1975, 1976 and 1978) models. 
Though one component of the Monitor model relates to conscious 
language learning and leads to greater accuracy and creativity in the 
target language, both the models emphasize the significance of an 
acquisition-rich environment for second language learning. Schu- 
mann (1978) presents a very comprehensive framework involving 
social, affective, cognitive and instructional factors to deal with sec- 
ond language acquisition in an immigrant or extended sojourn situ- 
ation. As he points out (Schumann 1978: 47-48), 
not be applicable in the case of Israeli or European 
acquire English in order to become members of a 


such a model may 
professionals who 
n elite group: 


The process which may account for SLA (second language acqui- 
sition in these cases and which contrasts with acculturation might 
be designated as enculturation—the process by which an individ- 
ual assimilates to his own culture or to some segment of it. Future 
Papers will explore the nature of the SLA model. 


„The present study may be seen as an attempt to proceed in that 
direction. It examines the achievement of first year undergraduates 


in English in a comprehensive socio-psychological framework. The 
pluricultural and multilingual 


There is no social grou 
istence of 
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METHOD 


Instruments were designed to elicit socio-psychological and linguis- 
tic data for 356 subjects in order to identify the socio-psychological 
predictors of proficiency in the use of tenses in English. 


SUBJECTS 


For this study, 356 (142 males and 214 females) first year under- 
graduates of the University of Delhi acted as subjects. They were all 
in the age group of 16-18 years. Our objective in selecting the sam- 
ple was to cover a wide range of different patterns of schooling and 
socio-economic background that are to be found in Delhi. 


MATERIALS 


Socio-psychological Measures? A questionnaire was designed to obtain ex- 
haustive social and psychological information about the subjects and 
the following 19 variables were created as possible predictors of 
achievement in the use of English tenses. 

v. 1. College: In order to capture the complexity of schooling and 
socio-economic status variables, we arranged different colleges of 
the University of Delhi on a continuum ranging from 'not.so good’ 
to ‘very good’ on the basis of indices such as academic reputation, 
proximity to the main campus and social prestige. We located eight 
different colleges on four distinct points in this continuum. Of the 
356 informants who took the tests in these 8 colleges, 211 came from 
‘not so good’ and ‘average’ colleges, and 145 from ‘good’ and ‘very 
good’ colleges. 

The scale used was as follows: 


1 = ‘not so good’ 
2 = ‘average’ 

3 = ‘good’ 

4 = ‘very good’ 


v. 2. Sex: In India, girls are often allowed less social freedom than 
boys. We therefore wanted to examine whether sex differences would 
be enacted in linguistic achievement. For scoring purposes, males 
were coded ‘1’ and females ‘2’. 
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v. 3. Course: In the University of Delhi, a student can either select 
an honours course (an intensive study of one subject) or a pass course 
(a general study of four subjects). Students who opt for honours 
courses generally have high scores in the board examination. Gener- 
ally they are also academically more committed and ambitious. On 
other hand, the motivations of the pass course students are often not 
as clearly defined and their exposure to English is marginal. The pass 
course was scored as ‘1’ and the honours course ‘2’. 

vs 4-5. Total marks in the last board examination (v. 4) and Marks 
in English in the last board examination (v. 5) were included as in- 


dicators of the previous performance of the subjects. Both were 
treated as continuous variables. 


vs 6-8. Schooling: In order to obtain an accurate picture of the sub- 
jects’ schooling, detailed information about the type of school and 
the medium of instruction was elicited at five distinct levels, namely, 
nursery, primary, middle, high and secondary. The following scale 


combining types of school and medium of instruction was used for 
each level: 


1 = vernacular government schools 

2 = good government school with some English 

3 = ordinary public school with considerable use of English 
4 = good public school using English most of the time 


Thus, a subject who has studied in a good English-medium public 
school at all five levels will get a score of 20. On the other hand, a 
subject who has been educated in a vernacular government school 
will get a score of 5. These five levels of schooling were subsequently 


converted into three variables viz. rimary (v. 6), post-pri 
and total Schooling (v. 8). i ve Milli. 


The schools in Delhi too are st 
Prestigious schools (‘good public 


Schools. evised to reflect this stratification in 
v. 9. Claimed control o ish: Thi . 
of the subjects" ver English: This was calculated on the basis 


skills (understanding, speaking, readi Be à 
the English language. The ed ing and writing) with regard to 
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0 = ‘not at all’ 


] = ‘so-so’ 
2 = ‘good’ 
3 = ‘very good’ 


Scores could thus vary from 0 to 12. 

v. 10. Patterns of language use: Information was sought on the sub- 
jects’ choice of language while interacting with mother, father and 
siblings at home, and with friends and teachers in college. It was 
expected to yield the patterns of language use in two broad domains 
of the subjects’ linguistic interaction. A score of ‘2’ was given for a 
consistent use of English. Those who used both English and the na- 
tive language were given a ‘I’, while those who consistently used 
their native language were given a ‘0’. A consistent use of English 
with all the five categories of interlocutors could yield a maximum 
score of 10. 

v. 11. Attitude to the proposal to remove English from India was 
sought by asking the subjects to tick one of the five possibilities, 
arranged on a scale that listed choices ranging from a strong desire 
to retain English, to a strong desire to eliminate it. Those who wanted 
to retain English very strongly would get a score or 35 

v. 12. Time spent reading English materials was considered to be a 
good indicator of the subject's intensity of motivation to read Eng- 
lish. The subjects were asked to state the approximate amount of 
time spent each day on reading English newspapers, magazines, nov- 
els and other books. 

v. 13. Exposure to English was quantified in terms of a subject’s 
exposure to English films, novels and English programmes on tele- 
vision. The informants were asked to actually name the films and 
programmes they had seen and novels they had read. They were 
asked to name five in each category. For each name mentioned a 
score of ‘1’ was given. The scores could thus vary between 0 and 
15. Special care was taken to eliminate the names of textbooks. 

v. 14. Size of the family: This was entered as a continuous variable 
which listed the number of members in the subject’s family. It was 
expected that subjects from smaller families would show higher 
achievement, as they were likely to receive more parental attention 
and better educational facilities. 

v. 15. Socio-economic status: Several sociolinguistic studies such as 
Labov (1966) and Trudgill (1974) have used a multiple item index 
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to obtain the socio-economic status of their informants. In addition 
to the frequently used indicators of occupation, income and educa- 
tion, Trudgill (1974) also used, as indicators, housing, locality and 
father’s occupation. Our experience in the Indian context has shown 
that it is very difficult to elicit honest responses on the issues of 
occupation, income and education. Some preliminary interviews re- 
vealed that a more realistic and accurate picture of the socio-eco- 
nomic status of the subject’s family could be obtained on the basis 
of the following multiple item index: 


Residence House Prestige symbols 
2 = rural 0 = rented lzTV 
1 = fridge 
4 = semi-urban 4 = owned 2 = scooter 
3=car 
6 = urban 


4 = telephone 


Thus, the score could vary from 2 to 21. 
vs 16-19, Linguistic and social stereotypes: Linguistic stereotypes of 
English and the mother tongue were measured in terms of five popu- 
lar sociolinguistic attributes, namely, ‘sweet’, ‘precise’, ‘prestigious’, 
‘useful for getting a job’ and ‘necessary to move in society’. Social 
Stereotypes of ‘Indians speaking English’ and ‘Indians speaking their 
mother tongue’ were measured in terms of five popular human at- 
tributes such as ‘broadminded’, ‘polite’, ‘friendly’, ‘smart’ and ‘cul- 
tured’. Subjects were asked to evaluate languages and people in 
terms of these attributes on a five-point scale, where, for example, 
‘P would indicate ‘very sweet’ and ‘1’ would indicate ‘not sweet at all’. 
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concerned with only those 16 functions of different tenses for which 
a single entry context could be created. Since there were two sen- 
tences for each function, the maximum score a subject could get for 
all correct entries was 32. The following 19 achievement variables 


were created: 


v. 20 
v.21 
v, 22 
v. 23 
v. 24 


v. 25 


v. 26 
v. 27 


v. 32 


= 
Ww w 
AU 


v. 38 


a 


(i) 


(i) 


Present 


Present indefinite 

for general truths 

for habitual actions 
for conditionals 

for the present perfect 
for the historic present 
Present perfect 

for completed actions 


Present perfect continuous 
for actions started in the past and still in progress 


Total present score (vs 20-26) 


Past 

Past indefinite 

for time of action detached from the present 

for habitual actions 

for descriptive force 

for the past perfect 

Past perfect 

for denoting a past action or state completed before 
a certain time in the past 

with conditionals 

with ‘as if? 

Past continuous 

for describing an action that was going on at some 
past date or time 

Total past score (vs 28-35) 


Future 

Future perfect in the past 

the action denoted by the future perfect in the past 
is conceived as completed at or before the time 
expressed by the future in the past 

Total score in the use of tenses (vs 20-37). 
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ANALYSIS 


CORRELATIONS 


The correlations matrix for the 19 socio-psychological (vs 1-19) and 
19 achievement (vs 20-38) variables listed above is presented in Ta- 
ble 6.1. The following observations can be made: 


1. The correlation of total achievement in the use of tenses (v. 38) 
with the total performance in the different functions of the present 
(v. 27) and past (v. 36) is very high (.98 in both cases, p < 001). 

2. Though significant (p « .001), perfective aspects of the past and 
present tense (vs 25 and 32) and future perfect in the past (v. 37) 
appear to be areas of difficulty as they do not show as high cor- 
relations with total achievement (v. 38) as other achievement vari- 
ables do. 

3. Control over the use of the 
(v. 29) does not show very 
functions of the past. The c 
in the use of the past tense as a 


past indefinite for the habitual past 
high correlations with the different 
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do not correlate significantly with achievement. It was expected 
that the socio-economic status of the informants would correlate 
highly with their schooling, final school examination scores and 
with overall achievement in the use of tenses. Children from 
higher socio-economic backgrounds generally attend English- 
medium public schools and speak English more fluently than oth- 
ers. However, in the test administered by us, socio-economic 
status seems to bear very low correlation with achievement. 

5. Variables which appear to be more significant in their relation to 
total achievement include exposure to English and the kind of 
college attended (r= 39 in both cases). A significant correlation 
is also seen with course (.32) and claimed control over English 
(31. 

6. Total achievement in the use of tenses is highly correlated (p < 
.001) with primary (.49), secondary (.53) and total schooling (.54). 
Schooling thus appears to be a very significant variable in relation 
to achievement in the English language. Total marks in the last 
board examination, marks in English and the patterns of language 
use also correlate very significantly with total achievement (r = 


42, .46 and .43 respectively). 


THE FINDINGS OF THE STEP-WISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION 


In order to determine which independent variables would serve as 
the best predictors for the dependent variables, a computer program, 
Statistical Package for Social Sciences, SPSS—version 5.01 (Nie, 
Bent and Hill 1970), involving stepwise regressions was used. 

Stepwise regression, variation of multiple regression, is meant to 
choose those independent variables which will provide the best pre- 
diction possible with the fewest independent variables. 

Table 6.2 shows the correlation between 19 socio-psychological 


and 3 criterion variables. The three criterion variables are: achieve- 
achievement in the use of the 


ment in the use of the present tense, 
past tense and total achievement in the use of tenses. For each re- 


gression equation, only those socio-psychological variables which 
had a significant (r<+18, p < 001) correlation with the criterion vari- 
able were selected as possible predictors. 

Table 6.3 shows the inter-correlations among the predictor vari- 
ables. Primary and post-primary schooling are highly correlated with 
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TABLE 6.1: CORRELATION MATRIX 


Table 6.1 continued 


Table 6.1 continued 
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Table 6.1 continued 
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TABLE 6.2: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 19 SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND 3 CRITERION VARIABLES 


Variable Socio-psychological Criterion Variables 
No. Variables 
Achievement Achievement Total 
in the use of in the use of Achievement 
the Present the Past in the Use of. 
Tense Tense Tenses 
1 College 37 37 39 
2. Sex 13 $13 13 
E Course 30 aL 32 
4 Total marks in the last 
board examination 39 40 42 
5. Marks in English in the last 
board examination 42 AS 46 
6. Primary schooling 42 EU 49 
d. Post-primary schooling 49 49 59 
8 Total schooling AD .51 54 
9 Claimed control over 
English 30 28 32 
10. Patterns of language use 30 39 43 
1. Attitude to the proposal to 
remove English from India 22 .19 .22 
12. Time spent reading English .16 16 20 
19: Exposure to English 35 GR 39 
14. Size of the family -.18 -.14 -.18 
15. Socio-economic status 4 .16 di 
16. Stereotypes of the English 
language 24 22 35 
17. Stereotypes of the mother 
tongue -.10 -.09 -.10 
18. Stereotypes of 
English-speaking Indians 3 A3 44 
19. Stereotypes of mother 
tongue-speaking Indians -.04 -.06 -.05 


MEN Iu ono Rcs MEE 


each other and with total schooling. Different stages of schooling 
may not turn out to be distinctive. There is also a considerable over- 
lap between schooling, patterns of language use and exposure to 
English. In the Indian context it is reasonable to expect better school- 
ing to correlate significantly with greater use of English in day-to- 
day life and also with greater exposure to English in terms of reading 
materials and the mass media. A significant overlap is also seen 
among college, course, total marks and English marks. Those students 
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who go to good colleges generally opt for better courses and have 
done better in the board examinations. 

The correlation of English marks with variables other than total 
marks is not very high. This variable may be more distinctive. 

The inter-correlations among the three criterion variables are shown 


in Table 6.4. 


TABLE 6.4 : INTER-CORRELATIONS AMONG THE CRITERION MEASURES 
T aaeeeo 


Variable Achievement in the Total achievement in the 
Use of the Past Tense Use of Tenses 


Achievement in the use of 
the present tense (v.27) 74 93 


Achievement in the use of 


the past tense (v.36) - 93 
a mmm 


As already pointed out, achievement in the use of the past tense 
correlates significantly with the achievement in the use of the present 
tense (.74) and both correlate significantly with total achievement in 
the use of tenses (.93). Tables 6.5, 6.6 and 6.7 show the results of 
step-wise multiple regression in relation to three criterion measures. 
The significantly high values of multiple Rs in all the tables are 
indicative of a strong statistical relationship between the predictor 
variables and criterion-measures. Schooling, English marks, course, 
patterns of language use and stereotypes of English are the best pre- 
dictors of achievement in the use of English tenses. 


TABLE 6.5: STEP-WISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS FOR 
PREDICTORS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN THE USE OF THE 


PRESENT TENSE 
Step Variable Entered Multiple R R Square RSQ Change 
1. Schooling 49 324 24 
2. English marks 55 30 06 
3. Course i51 32 02 
4. Patterns of language use 58 33 01 
5. Stereotypes of English 59 35 02 
6. Time spent reading English -60 36 01 
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TABLE 6.6: STEP-WISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS FOR 
PREDICTORS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN THE USE OF THE 


PAST TENSE 
——SS———EE—————————————————————— 
Step Variable Entered Multiple R R Square RSQ Change 
l. Schooling 50 .25 25 
2. English marks 58 34 .09 
3. Course 60 336 .02 
4. Patterns of language use 61 M .01 


———————ÁMÓ € à 


TABLE 6.7: STEP-WISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS FOR 
PREDICTORS OF TOTAL ACHIEVEMENT IN THE USE 


OF TENSES 

Step Variable Entered Multiple R R Square RSQ Change 
l. Schooling 54 529. 29 

2. English marks 61 37 .08 

3. Course 63 39 02 

4. Patterns of language use 64 40 OL 

5. Stereotypes of English 65 42 .02 
SCHOOLING 


Schooling accounts for 29 per cent of the variance in the total 
achievement in the use of tenses (see Table 6.7) Williams (1981), 
concerned with the relative significance of different social and psy- 
chological variables in relation to the ability of Nigerian children in 
reading English, also found that the "type of school’ accounted for 
no less than 37 per cent of the variance in the combined reading 
Scores. In our sample, the mean scores of the students belonging to 
different types of schools indicated in the hierarchy discussed earlier 
(see section on materials), were as follows: 


Type of School Mean Scores 


Good public schools 72.96 
Ordinary public schools 40.52 
Good government schools 35.12 
Vernacular government schools 30.34 


In India, being able to attend 


a good public school generally indi- 
Cates greater exposure to Engl 


ish, relatively high socio-economic 
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status, a more positive attitude towards English and a greater use of 
English in different domains of activity. More than 62 per cent of the 
informants who scored less than the average performance of the type 
of school to which they belonged had a significantly low exposure 
to English. There is a very sharp contrast between ‘good public 
schools’ and ‘vernacular government schools’ which represent the 
two extreme ends of the continuum reflecting schooling. However, 
the contrast in the middle of the continuum is rather fuzzy. It is only 
in good public schools that facilities are provided to create a pleasant 
and comprehensible input in anxiety-free situations (Krashen 1982). 
These schools generally have a highly qualified teaching staff, very 
good libraries and several recreational facilities where children can 
learn while playing. It is obligatory to use English all the time in 
these schools. On the other hand, English is hardly used outside the 
classroom in government schools and the teaching generally focuses 
on discrete grammatical issues. The ordinary government schools 
generally cater to children from relatively poor socio-economic back- 
grounds. There are minimal opportunities to use English, the libraries 
are not well-stocked and recreational facilities available are very lim- 
ited, The medium of instruction in the good public schools is invari- 
ably English, whereas in the government schools it is the mother 


tongue. 


ENGLISH MARKS, COURSE OFFERED, STEREOTYPES OF ENGLISH, 
AND PATTERNS OF LANGUAGE USE 


When these four variables are entered into the step-wise regression 
with total achievement as the criterion variable, they account for an 
additional variance of 8 per cent, 2 per cent, 2 per cent and | per 
cent respectively (see Table 6.7). High marks in English are indica- 
tive of the seriousness a student attaches to the study of English. It 
is interesting to note that the students who scored less than the av- 
erage scores of the group to which they belonged had significantly 
lower marks in English than the average scores of the group. The 
high performance deviants on the other hand, had considerably 
higher scores in English than the mean scores of the group to which 
they belonged. The course opted for, which is indicative of academic 
seriousness, stereotypes of English which suggest a positive attitude 
towards English, and patterns of language use, which reflect the 
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amount of English used in different domains, are also significant 
predictors of achievement in the use of tenses. The predictive value 
of these variables is similar in the cases of the present and past tenses 
(Tables 6.5 and 6.6). 

In spite of their high correlations with total achievement in the use 
of tenses, total marks (.42), exposure to English (.39), college (.39) 
and claimed control over English (.31) are suppressed in the step-wise 
regression analysis. It appears that in the Indian context, exposure to 
English, measured independent of schooling and patterns of lan- 
guage use, is not among the significant predictors of achievement in 
the use of tenses. The contribution of college and total marks in the 
step-wise regression analysis is not significant. They do not enhance 
the prediction of achievement in the use of tenses. It is possible that 
the effect is suppressed by the choice of course and by schooling as 
well to the extent that children from better schools score high marks 
and generally go to better colleges. Again, the effect of claimed con- 
trol over English appears to be suppressed by schooling and patterns 
of language use with which it is significantly correlated, (see Table 6.3). 


CONCLUSION 


In this study we have examined achievement in one of the crucial 
aspects of English grammar in a comprehensive socio-psychological 
framework. We have shown how statistical operations such as cor- 
relation and step-wise multiple regression can be used to select sig- 
nificant variables from a multiplicity of different socio-psychological 
variables and how the relative weight of each significant variable can 
be determined to predict achievement, 

The results of this study show that schooling is the most significant 
predictor of achievement in second language learning. It appears that 
schools which provide interesting and pleasant input and greater ex- 
posure lead to better learning than the schools which concentrate 
only on the formal aspects of the language and provide limited ex- 
Posure to the language. In addition. to schooling, English marks, 


course, patterns of language(s) use and stereotypes of the English lan- 


guage also contribute Significantly towards language achievement. 
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The Role of Attitudes and Motivation 
in Foreign Language Learning: 
The Case of German in India 


CHHAYA SAWHNEY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the last 20 years the focus of language teaching has shifted from 
the teacher and the teaching materials to the learner and the learning 
situation. Therefore, in addition to contextual factors like social milieu, 
language policy, state of technology, teacher’s attitudes and teaching 
materials being used in the teaching situation, the learner as well is 
considered to be an active part of any learning task. Consequently, 
learner variables such as his/her age, schooling, socio-economic 
background, attitudes, motivation, orientation, aptitude and others 
have also become an area of research studies. Considerable research 
(for instance, Gardner 1985; Gardner and Lambert 1959; Lukmani 
1972) has demonstrated that these social psychological variables are 
in fact highly significant in second/foreign language learning tasks 
and do account for variance in the proficiency levels. 

Gardner and Lambert, pioneers in the field of second language 
learning, concluded after 12 years of research in Canada, USA and 
the Philippines that second or foreign language learning is essentially 
a social psychological phenomenon. They highlighted the impor- 
tance of the learner’s ‘psychological preparedness’ to be able to 
adopt various aspects of the behaviour of the target language com- 
munity. They proposed that a learner must have an open, inquisitive, 
unprejudiced orientation and a friendly outlook to be successful in 
learning a second language. To put it in other words, the main thrust 
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of the social psychological theory was essentially to associate inte- 
grativeness with success. Gardner and Lambert stated that the higher 
the degree of integrative motivation, the higher the language profi- 
ciency. They also claimed that motivation for language study is de- 
termined primarily by positive attitudes and a readiness to identify 
with the target language community. Gardner and Lambert’s sub- 
sequent research in the Philippines, however, led them to modify 
their original stand that integrative motivation is far more important 
than instrumental motivation since it was the latter which turned out 
to be of greater significance. They, therefore, acknowledged the im- 
portance of studying each socio-cultural setting in its own right. 
They also realized that different configurations of attitudinal, moti- 
vational and proficiency variables may operate in different settings. 

Lambert (1967, 1974) suggested that the roots of bilingualism are 
also to be found in several aspects of the social psychological mecha- 
nisms involved in language behaviour, particularly in the relative 
social status of both languages and their perception by the individual. 
Hence, different types of bilingualism may result according to the 
socio-cultural setting in which bilingual experience occurs. 

Two types of bilingualism were distinguished, namely, Additive 
and Subtractive. In an additive form of bilingualism both languages 
and both cultures bring complementary positive elements to the 
learner’s overall development. Additive bilingualism was subsequently 
linked to integrative motivation in which the learners were likely to 
maintain their mother tongue while learning another language. Sub- 
tractive bilingualism, on the other hand, was seen to develop when 
the two languages were not complementary but instead were com- 
peting with each other. This form of bilingualism evolves when an 
ethnolinguistic minority rejects its own cultu 
an economically and culturally 
instrumental motivation. 

A more comprehensive socio-e 
1985 which included four segme 
vidual differences, language acq 
guage learning is seen to tak 
individual is situated here and 
this milieu. Attitudes towards 


ral values in favour of 
prestigious group. This was linked to 


ducational model was proposed in 
nts, namely, the social milieu, indi- 
uisition context and outcomes. Lan- 
e place in the social milieu. The 
his/her cultural beliefs are formed in 
the target language community and 
m become the basis for individual 
acquisition. These attitudes influence 
of all the classes of variables is called 
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an integrative motive. A distinction was made between formal lan- 
guage learning (a classroom situation) and informal language learn- 
ing in the second language acquisition context. This distinction 
further gives rise to outcomes which are either linguistic (language 
knowledge and skills) or non-linguistic. 

With this as the background, some research has been carried out 
in India which has partially employed the social psychological frame- 
work (see, for instance, Agnihotri, Khanna and Mukherjee 1982, 
1988; Khanna and Agnihotri 1984; Lukmani 1972; Sahgal 1983). 
The main outcome has been quite different from the results obtained 
by Gardner and Lambert. First, social variables such as schooling 
and exposure have turned out to be much more significant than psy- 
chological variables like attitudes and motivation in accounting for 
the variance in proficiency levels of second language learners. Sec- 
ond, instrumental motivation has been found to play a greater role 
than integrative motivation. The reason for such, a difference has 
been attributed to the fact that India being a multilingual country, the 
attitudinal configurations are very complex. ‘English has been intro- 
duced as a second language for various political, social and cultural 
reasons which are radically different from those underlying the in- 
troduction of French in Canada or U.S.A. or even English in the 
Philippines’ (Khanna and Agnihotri, 1984). 

The study which the present paper discusses aimed at examining 
in a comprehensive social psychological framework the role of some 
social and social psychological variables in contributing to variance 
in foreign language learning. So far very little work has been done 
in the area of foreign language learning in the Indian context. It may 
also be mentioned that it was in this study that for the first time the 
role of aptitude was examined independent of the role of attitudes 


and motivation. 


METHOD 


SAMPLE 

students from three prominent institutes 
where German is taught in Delhi. The students had at leasta year of 
formal training. A larger sample could not be taken as there was only 
a small number of students at this level. 


The sample consisted of 29 
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TOOLS 


The tools used in the study were initially designed and tested in a 
pilot study. 


1. A questionnaire was devised to elicit social, social psychological 
and linguistic data. It was divided into the following six sections: 


Section A: Social and social psychological data 

This section elicited information regarding the social background 
of the learners, i.e., name, age, sex, Schooling, mother tongue, 
educational background and occupational background of the 


parents, self-image, linguistic stereotypes of German with re- 
gard to attributes like ‘sweet’, ‘prestigious’. 


Section B: Motivational orientation 


This section was used to find out the various reasons which had 
motivated the students to take up the study of German. 


Section C: Attitudes 


In this section the students were asked to evaluate on a ten- 
point scale the general overall learning situation. The section 
included factors like satisfaction with the teaching method, the 


attitude of the teacher towards the students and learning envi- 
ronment. 


Sections D, E and F: Social Stereotypes 

These sections were used to find out the Stereotypes that the learn- 
ers subscribed to with regard to their own linguistic community, 
the German community and the ideal community. They were 
asked to evaluate each community on a ten-point scale on vari- 
ous attributes like ‘hardworking’, ‘efficient’ and ‘materialistic’, 


2. A questionnaire was devised for the teachers as well to evaluate 
each student’s proficiency in German with regard to the linguistic 
Skills of speaking, reading, writing and understanding. 

3; Examination scores of each student were also obtained from their 
respective institutes in order to assess their achievement level. 

4. A Cloze test (‘Ohne siemans welt’) was included to examine the 
overall proficiency in German of all the students. Every seventh 
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word was deleted from a passage of an approximate length of 
400—500 words. The first and the last sentence was left intact in 
order to provide the context of the statements for the student. The 
total number of blanks amounted to 50. A score of ‘1’ was marked 
for each correct retrieval and of '0' for an unattempted. question 
or incorrect answer. The total score could, thus, vary between 0 
to 50. 

An aptitude test was included to determine the role of aptitude 
independent of attitudes and motivation in foreign language learn- 
ing. It was also used to test the accuracy, memory and tenacity of 
each student. This aptitude test, which is in Swedish, has been 
designed by P.S. Green (1977). 


ANALYSIS 


The data collected was tabulated and codified for each student. 
Correlational analysis was done using a software package (‘Mi- 
crostat’) to measure the degree of association between variables. 
Stepwise multiple regression was done using the same package to 
determine Which independent variables would be most significant 
in accounting for the variance in the proficiency levels. 


CORRELATIONAL ANALYSIS 


CORRELATIONS BETWE 


EN SOCIAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 


VARIABLES AND CLOZE SCORE (PROFICIENCY MEASURE) 


The following observations were made: 


1. 


is for 39 social psychological variables 
cant correlation (r= 57, p<.001) be- 
kground of the learners and the Cloze 
dents with a better school and college 
t in German than those without 


The correlational analys 
showed a highly signifi 
tween the educational bac 
score. This implied that stu 
background were more proficien 
such a background. 
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2. Positive self-image was also found to have a significant correla- 
tion (r=.51, p «.01) with the proficiency measure suggesting 
that positive self-assessment is important for a high level of profi- 
ciency. 

3. Positive social stereotypes of the German community were also 
found to significantly correlate with the Cloze score (r = .46, p< 
-01) suggesting that a positive perception of the target community 
is important for being a successful learner. 

- Students with a considerable amount of exposure to German 
through magazines, novels and newspapers were found to have 
higher proficiency (r= .43, p<.03) than those who had not 
availed of this kind of informal exposure in addition to formal 
training in the classroom. 

5. Proficiency in German showed some correlation with speaking 

German outside the classroom (r= .42, p < .03) and with interest 
in learning German (r= .39, p < .05). 

- The correlation between the Cloze score and the teacher's evalu- 
ation was also found to be slightly significant (r= .39, p < .05) 
Which means that the students who were evaluated by their teach- 
ers as quite proficient in the linguistic skills of understanding, 


reading, writing and Speaking were the ones who also scored well 
in the proficiency test. 


It was interesting that the variables which were found to be most 
closely associated with proficiency could not be classified as simply 
social psychological in nature. Some of them (education and expo- 
sure, for example) were essentially social. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIA 


L PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES AND 
EXAMINATION SCORES (ACHIEV. 


EMENT MEASURE) 


1. Positive evaluation of the Students by their teachers was found to 


highly correlate (rz.58, p< -001) with examination Scores. 


2. Satisfaction with the learning situation, was found to significantly 
correlate (r = .48, p<.0 


important to be satisfi i 
learning institute in o 
Satisfaction with the 


course content or teaching syllabus was also 
found to determine 


achievement (r = 41, p « .03). 
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4. Students with a high aptitude level were also found to have a 
higher achievement level (r=.41, p<.03). Aptitude, in other 
words, turned out to be an important variable in determining suc- 
cess in a formal classroom context. 

5. It was also found that studénts who took the teacher’s help more 
often in the classroom were able to achieve better results in the 


examinations (r = .36, p < .05). 


Therefore, we found that it was basically the learner's perception 
of the learning situation in general which was important for success 
in the examinations. It was also interesting to note that the set of 
variables which were found to be most closely associated with profi- 
ciency (education, exposure, self-image and positive social stereo- 
types) were radically different from the set of variables which were 
associated with achievement (satisfaction with the physical condi- 
tions, course content, seeking the teacher's help in the classroom and 


the teacher's evaluation). 
We could also conclude that the reason for no correlation between 


the Cloze scores and the examination scores was due to the fact that 
these scores measured different things: the examination scores meas- 
ured achievement and the Cloze scores measured proficiency. Exami- 
nations form an integral part of the teaching programme and are 
hence course-oriented, which means that they are based on a fixed 
syllabus. The Cloze test, on the other hand, is a measure of overall 
proficiency in the target language and is independent of the course. 
It was therefore not surprising to find that although the students had 
scored extremely high marks in the examinations, they did not turn 
out to be highly proficient in the language. It was also found after a 
brief survey that the examination system at the three institutes rep- 
resented in the study is internally conducted and requires that the 
students have to appear not only for a written examination (which is 
based on the syllabus which has already been taught in the class- 
room) but also have to undergo a viva in which students are evalu- 
ated by their teachers. This explains to a large extent why such a 
high correlation was found between the teacher’s evaluation and ex- 


amination scores. A good performance in the examinations was usu- 


ally found to accompany a positive evaluation by the teacher and 


thus, accounted to a considerable extent, for a high achievement 


level. 
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INTER-CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


1. A highly significant correlation (r= .56, p < .001) was found be- 
tween the educational background of the student and a greater 
interest in foreign languages, indicating that a good educational 
background is usually accompanied by a positive outlook towards 
other languages. 

2. A significant correlation (r = .36, p < .05) also emerged between 
the educational background of the student and the desire to learn 
German. These observations indicated that a good education also 


enforces favourable attitudes towards other foreign languages and 


a strong desire to learn the target language. These social psycho- 


er not found to have any direct cor- 
relation with either proficiency or achievement. An interesting 
finding emerged at a closer inspection. This can be illustrated in 
the following manner: 


logical variables were howev. 


Education 


Cloze score 
(Social variable) 


x (Proficiency measure) 


(a) Interest in foreign languages 
(b) Strong desire to learn German 
(psychological variables) 


As discussed earlier, 


education was found to directly correlate with 
proficiency. The psyc 


hological variables which are directly corre- 
lated to the social variable ‘education’ can be said to only indirectly 


determine proficiency. Our study thus showed that th 
logical variables like attitudes an 


target language community i 


STEP-WISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


This was done to determine wi 
Most significant in accounting 
achievement levels of students 


hich independent variables would be 
for variance in both proficiency and 
learning German. 
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The following variables listed in Table 7.1 turned out to be impor- 
tant predictors of variance: 


TABLE 7.1: IMPORTANT PREDICTORS OF VARIANCE 


Dependent Variables Independent Variables (Predictors) 


1. Cloze score a) Education (33%) 
b) Self-image (9%) 
c) Teacher's evaluation (796) 
Total Variance (49%) 


2. Examination score a) Teacher's evaluation (34%) 
b) Physical environment (20%) 


Total Variance (54%) 
3. Teacher's evaluation a) Stereotypes of the German Community (17%) 
Total Variance (17%) 


CONCLUSION 


Whether we view foreign language learning outcomes in terms of 
overall proficiency or examination scores, it is clear that aptitude 
and motivational variables have marginal significance. The most im- 
portant factor is the educational background of the learner. In the 
Indian context, the educational background is an indicator of socio- 
economic status and of the facilities available to the learner. The 
attitudinal component is also very important. Success in foreign lan- 
guage learning depends considerably on the learner's view of the 
other community, self-image of his/her own abilities in the target 
language and his/her perception of the learning situation. It also de- 
pends on what feedback the learner gets from his/her teacher. 
Aptitude emerged as an important variable in accounting for both 
achievement and proficiency, but was found not to account for any 
variance. Though there were no direct significant correlations be- 
tween them, attitudes towards language and community, on the one 
hand, and language proficiency, on the other, seemed to be closely 
associated as both correlated significantly with education. Such cor- 
relations highlight the sociological context of social psychological 
variables. The attitudinal component was found to be significant to 
the extent that learners who had a strong desire to learn German and 
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had an interest in foreign languages were more positively oriented 
and had positive stereotypes of the target language and community. 
However, attitudes were not found to account for any variance. Per- 
haps psychological variables like attitudes and motivation would 
have had a greater role to play in foreign language learning if a 
native German community had been present in India. 

Another important finding has been the overriding importance of 
instrumental motivation over the integrative motivation in the learn- 
ing of German as a foreign language in India. Reasons such as 
getting a good job, doing international business, reading novels, in- 
teracting with Germans and making good friends with them indicate 
that the students were basically interested in learning German for 
economic gain, prestige and social recognition. In fact, German lan- 

, Buage stereotypes also reflected that students found German a very 
useful, prestigious, grammatical and expressive language. 


ve importance of social psy- 
to setting. In India, attitudes 
Ty significant role in foreign 
bles (e.g., education and ex- 


n language learning, we need a 
comprehensive sociolinguistic model. 
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the minority group, including the control of educational institutions 
for the minority, will contribute to too much divergence between the 
norms and values of the minority and majority groups. That is why 
the degree of use of the minority language observed in minority 
education varies from no use at all to exclusive use of the minority 
language, with the exception of the teaching of the dominant lan- 
guage as a second language. Mitter (1994) draws a distinction be- 
tween ‘minimalist’ and ‘maximalist’ approaches to education in 
minority languages. In the former, teaching of the mother tongue is 
confined to the language itself and only on occasion to a few other 
subjects (e.g., ethnic literature). In the ‘maximalist’ approaches, the 
entire curriculum is taught in the minority group’s language. Indeed, 
in some contexts (e.g., that of the French minority in the bilingual 
province of New-Brunswick in Canada), the educational model for 
minority education is based on linguistic duality, each linguistic com- 
munity being in control of its educational institutions. 

Both minimalist and maximalist approaches, as well as those that 
lie between these two extremes, can be encompassed by the defini- 
tion of bilingual education put forward by Andersson and Boyer 
(1970): ‘instruction in two languages and the use of those two lan- 
guages as mediums of instruction for any part of or all of the school 
curriculum’. 

Ultimately, the degree of use in minority education of these two 
languages will be influenced by ideological positions regarding the 
cultural integration of minorities. Some educational programmes 
based on minimalist models tend to set out to assimilate minorities 
gradually and gently while others, more radical, are primarily con- 
cerned with the rapid linguistic and cultural assimilation of minori- 
ties and have no particular regard for their special needs. Other 
programmes, perhaps more representative of a maximalist approach, 
reflect a greater consciousness of the aspirations of different cultural 
and language groups. Consequently, these educational approaches 
help to safeguard minority cultures and languages while at the same 
time promoting the integration of these minorities into the host 
society (e.g., Baker 1988, 1993; Cummins 1989; Paulston 1988; 
Skutnabb-Kangas and Cummins 1988). Regardless of their position 
on the minimalist-maximalist continuum, most of the models put 
forward for the education of language and cultural minorities tend to 
be ‘socially naive’ (Landry and Allard 1993). Such educational mod- 
els all too often seek educational solutions to the problem of social 
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and cultural integration while failing to take into account the many 
variables outside the formal educational system which influence the 
cultural identity and psycholinguistic development of pupils. 

Mere recognition of the minority status of the language or cultural 
group concerned is generally insufficient to ensure the maintenance 
of the minority language and the survival and development of the 
minority group. A genuine educational solution must also take into 
account the group’s relative ethnolinguistic vitality and its members’ 
linguistic and cultural experiences. The theoretical model presented 
in this paper identifies universal variables (i.e., variables believed to 
be common to all language and cultural groups) which influence the 
psycholinguistic and cultural development of a group’s members. It 
is suggested that this model (which could also be adapted for mul- 
tilingual and multicultural settings) can be useful in the choice and 
formulation of bilingual and bicultural educational models because 
it attempts to take into account not only the pertinent educational 
variables, but also other relevant variables. The model incorporates 
the social, or sociological, and individual, or psychological, dimen- 
sions of bilingualism, which, in the past, have often been dealt with 
separately and in isolation from one another (Blanc and Hamers 
1987). The article comprises two sections, The first presents the theo- 
retical model and describes the interrelationships between its various 
components. The second considers the possible implications of this 
theoretical framework for the choice and formulation of educational 
models for minority education in different contexts. 


ADDITIVE AND SUBTRACTIVE BILINGUALISM: 
THE MAIN DETERMINANTS 


The theoretical model presented here was inspired by Lambert's 
(1975) distinction between additive and subtractive bilingualism. 
Bilingualism is ‘additive’ when learning a second language does not 
pose a threat to the development and maintenance of the original 
language and culture. Additive bilingualism signifies that a second 


language and elements of a second culture are learned without a 
concomitant weakening of the original, or maternal, language and 
culture. In the Canadian context, this type of bilingualism has been 
observed in numerous studies of pupils from the majority English- 
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speaking group who have been the subject of French second lan- 
guage immersion courses (e.g.. Cummins and Swain 1986; Genesee 
1983, 1987, 1991; Lambert and Tucker 1972; Swain and Lapkin 
1982, 1991). In contrast, bilingualism is ‘subtractive’ when the ex- 
perience of learning a second language leads to a weakening, or even 
the loss, of the original language and culture or, alternatively, to an 
inadequate mastery of either language. This type of bilingualism is 
very common among minority language groups who are often en- 
tirely educated in the dominant group's language (e.g., Baker 1988, 
1993; Cummins 1989; Skutnabb-Kangas, 1983). It gradually leads to 
the abandonment of the socio-maternal language and culture and may 
also be associated with academic and cognitive difficulties (Cum- 
mins 1979, 1984; Hamers and Blanc 1983, 1989). In fact, subtractive 
bilingualism is often simply a transitional stage leading to the assimi- 
lation of an entire community (Fishman 1989). 

The theoretical model of the determinants of additive and subtrac- 
tive bilingualism (Landry 1982; Landry and Allard 1984, 1990, 1991a), 
shown in Figure 8.1, identifies three levels which are necessary for 
a more complete analysis of the bilingualism acquisition process. 
The variables identified at each level of the model and their relation- 
ships are supported by empirical research. The novelty of this ap- 
proach is that it incorporates both the social and the psychological 
dimensions of bilingualism, so that the relationship between them 
can be taken into account in the study of the development of bilin- 
gualism. 

At the first level of analysis (the sociological level), the model 
draws on the concept of ethnolinguistic vitality developed by Giles, 
Bourhis and Taylor (1977). This theoretical construct applies to any 
language or cultural group (Harwood, Giles and Bourhis 1994; Lan- 
dry and Allard 19942). Giles, Bourhis and Taylor (1977) defined 
ethnolinguistic vitality as all the structural factors which enable a 
language community to remain a distinct and active entity in situ- 
ations where groups come into contact with one another. These fac- 
tors were classified into three categories: demographic factors, 
factors linked to the status of the groups in contact and institutional 
support factors. These three categories reflect well-established con- 
cepts in social psychological studies of group relations, i.e., number, 
status, and power (see, for example, Sachdev and Bourhis 1990, 


1991, 1993). 
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Figure 8.1: Model of the Determinants of Additive and Subtractive Bilingualism 
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However, the model in Figure 8.1 proposes a four-category clas- 
sification of factors associated with ethnolinguistic vitality. Follow- 
ing Prujiner et al. (1984), it identifies four aspects of a community’s 
‘linguistic capital’, from a sociological or macrosocial standpoint. 
The number of members in the ethnolinguistic group, the proportion 
of the total population they represent, and their degree of concentra- 
tion within a particular area, constitute the group’s demographic 
capital. Its political capital is made up of its linguistic and cultural : 
rights, the proportion and power of public authorities who are group 
members, the extent to which it is represented at different levels of 
government, and the governmental and quasi-governmental services 
which operate and are offered in its language. The more a group’s 
language is used in the workplace in general, and more specifically 
in the world of business and finance, in advertising and in commer- 
cial displays, and the greater the group’s purchasing power, the 
greater is its economic capital. Finally, the group’s cultural capital 


refers to the extent of the use of its language in education, the media 


and in religious and other cultural institutions or manifestations. The 
trols its own educational and cul- 


more an ethnolinguistic group con 
tural institutions, the greater will be its cultural capital. 

A group's ethnolinguistic vitality depends not only on the number 
of its members and the proportion of the population they represent, 
but also on its ‘institutional completeness” (Breton 1964) from a po- 
litical, economic and cultural standpoint. A demographically small 
group can nevertheless have a relatively high level of ethnolinguistic 
vitality if it possesses a certain number of resources, controls key 
institutions of community life (Fishman 1989) and has sufficient so- 
cial organization to qualify as a genuine community rather than a 
collection of individuals. In fact, without a minimum level of social 
organization (Allard 1984), minority language communities will tend 
to assimilate into the majority or dominant language group. 

How can the structural variables of ethnolinguistic vitality be re- 
lated to the psycholinguistic development of individuals? This leads 
to the theoretical model’s second level of analysis (see Figure 8.1). 
The socio-psychological level is so called because it exemplifies the 
link between the social and the psychological, that is, between soci- 
ety and the individual. The group’s ethnolinguistic vitality largely 
determines the probability and extent of ethnolinguistic contact (see 
Hamers 1987, 1991). In other words, the number of persons who are 
members of the group and the extent of the group’s institutional 
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completeness influence the linguistic and cultural experience of the 
individuals concerned. 

It is even possible to establish a certain correlation between lin- 
guistic capital at the macrosocial level and the microsocial language 
experience of individual group members. A group’s demographic 
capital will affect the probability of in-group language contacts 
among members within their social network, that is, social contacts 
with friends, neighbours, and relatives, in a variety of social contexts. 
Its economic capital will determine the likelihood that its members 
will hear and speak their language in economic transactions and in 
their workplace. The group’s political capital will influence the use 
of its language in public institutions. The presence of a language is 
also manifested in the form of commercial and public signs. Such 
signs constitute a country’s or area’s linguistic landscape (Landry 
and Bourhis 1997) and provide an institutional visibility to each lan- 
guage’s status and vitality. Finally, a community’s cultural capital has 
a particular influence on its members’ cultural and educational expe- 
rience through the media, schooling and various cultural manifesta- 
tions. It is thus possible to measure the language experience of group 
members by analyzing various aspects of their individual network of 
linguistic and cultural contacts (see Figure 8.1). In contexts where 
bilingualism is the issue, this network represents the sum total of 
opportunities for contact with each of the two languages. 

In the case of schoolchildren, for example, language experience 
can be measured from the standpoints of the social network (e.g., 
proportion and frequency of contacts with members of language 
groups: family and relatives, friends, neighbours and individuals 
encountered in the course of educational, cultural and sporting ac- 
tivities), the media (e.g., radio, television, music, cinema, videos, 
newspapers, books, and magazines) and education. As will be seen 
later, the language and cultural contacts of school-aged children can 
be classified under three main areas of life: their family, school and 
socio-institutional milieu. When a language lacks vitality within the 
community, children’s contacts with the language in social contexts 
and even ín the family setting itself, may be very restricted. Indeed, 
except where intergroup marriages are restricted by religious, racial 
or cultural barriers, a limited demographic capital is very often associ- 
ated with a high level of exogamy. Moreover, 


the dominant language 
group’s media very often infiltrate the minorii 


ty group’s homes. 
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The model’s third level of analysis (the psychological level—see 
Figure 8.1) shows what individuals become psycholinguistically as 
a result of their language and cultural experiences. It is suggested 
that an individual’s psycholinguistic development should be meas- 
ured in terms of two main factors: aptitude/competence and cogni- 
tive-affective disposition. The first relates to ability and the second 
to the willingness to learn and use a language. 

Even if aptitude (or the ability to learn a language) depends on an 
individual’s personal attributes, with some particular individuals be- 
ing particularly gifted in that regard (Carroll 1973, 1974; Naiman et 
al. 1978), competence (i.e., the ability to use a language) is largely 
related to the individual's language experiences. The model identifies 
two distinct, though interrelated, aspects of language competence, as 
proposed by Cummins (1979, 1981). Communicative oral compe- 
tence is the ability to communicate orally in a language, particularly 
at the interpersonal level, and is mainly linked to the frequency of 
use of the language in the network of interpersonal contacts, as well 
as via the media and in school. Cognitive-academic language com- 
petence is the ability to use a language as à vehicle of thought and 
abstraction. This aspect of language competence is particularly asso- 
ciated with the frequency and quality of literacy experiences and the 
level of education in the language (Cummins and Swain 1986). It is 
generally acknowledged that cognitive-academic competence is 
more closely linked than communicative oral competence to intellec- 
tual ability (Cummins 1984; Cummins and Swain 1986; Genesee 
1976, 1978). Moreover, it is important to consider the high level of 
interdependence between languages and the transfers of cogni- 
tive-academic competence from one language to another (Cummins 
1981, 1984, 1989). It is easier to transfer linguistic and conceptual 
skills from a minority language to a majority language than vice 
versa, because of the strong social pressures to learn the latter and 
the numerous opportunities to use it (Cummins 1989). This is why 
it is possible for individuals who have been educated in their minor- 
ity language and who have received little formal education in the 
dominant group's language to attain a high degree of proficiency in 
the majority group's language. 

The quantity and quality of language experiences are also related 
to an individual's cognitive-affective disposition towards each of the 
languages. According to the theoretical model, this disposition is 
analyzed at three levels, each involving a social comparison process 
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(Tajfel 1974). The first level is essentially cognitive and does not 
significantly affect the individual’s behaviour. The second is highly 
related to language behaviour and concerns the individual's personal 
aspirations regarding his or her integration into each of the language 
communities. The social comparison process at this level is both 
cognitive and affective. The third level is that of ethnolinguistic iden- 
tity and reflects a process which is essentially, albeit not exclusively, 
affective. 

At the first level of the cognitive-affective disposition, the social 


comparison process is mainly cognitive. This level corresponds to 
What researchers have cal 


(Bourhis, Giles and Rosenth 


guistic vitality. This subjecti i 
ing individual beliefs conc 
language communities (Allard and Landry 1986, 1992, 1994). These 
are called ‘exocentric’ beli 
refer to what is external t 


the majority group’s la 
highly valued than that of the minority, 

When this social comparison process occurs repeatedly over time, 
With the higher status of the dominant group language constantly 
being confirmed, exocentric beliefs regarding the vitality of the lan- 


e ay gradually foster the development of 'ego- 
centric' beliefs. At this second level, the be 
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sizes that ethnolinguistic identity will resist the assimilation and ac- 
culturation processes even where the context is such that the group's 
vitality is limited. However, to the extent that the context contributes 
to a sense of negative identity, in their search for a positive identity, 
minority group individuals, where cultural, ethnic and racial barriers 
permit, may wish to gradually integrate into the dominant group. 
Their identity may then pass through a number of mixed ethnolin- 
guistic identity stages. Even when the minority group members use 
their language infrequently and their language competence has di- 
minished, certain aspects of their ethnolinguistic identity may remain 
(Edwards 1985). This may be particularly true when the language is 
not one of the group's central cultural values (Smolicz 1982). 
Finally, as Figure 8.1 shows, ethnolinguistic beliefs and language 
competence determine language behaviour (that is the decision to use 
one or the other or both of the two languages) in a given context. 
Language behaviour is the result of former linguistic experiences and 
also becomes an integral part of an individual's network of ongoing 
linguistic contacts (See feedback loop in Figure 8.1). Depending on 
the strength and extent of their network of contacts with each lan- 
guage, individuals may use—mainly or exclusively—their mother 
tongue, adopt the dominant group's language or use either of the 
languages in a variety of contexts. Taken as a whole, the theoretical 
model illustrates a form of bilingual development which is strongly 
linked to a certain social determinism (Landry 1993). As can be seen 
at the foot of Figure 8.1, the outcome of the social process may be 
expressed as a continuum ranging from unilingualism in the first 
language (L1) to unilingualism in the second (L2), with the interven- 
ing stages being marked by varying degrees of bilingualism. As al- 
ready noted, additive bilingualism is particularly associated with 
second language experiences which have not excluded the contacts 
necessary for retaining the mother tongue. Subtractive bilingualism, 
possibly leading to linguistic assimilation, is the consequence of lin- 
guistic experiences with the second language which have been to the 
detriment of contacts with the mother tongue. Additive bilingualism 
is more stable and more resistant to linguistic assimilation than the 
subtractive variety, which is a transitional stage towards assimilation 
and acculturation. To summarize, individuals who attain a high level 


of additive bilingualism (a) have a high level of competence in their 
mother tongue and the second language, with respect to both interper- 


sonal communication and cognitive-academic competence, (b) main- 
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tain their ethnolinguistic identity and exhibit positive attitudes and 
beliefs towards both languages, and (c) make general use of their mother 
tongue without being subjected to diglossia. For minority groups in 
diglossic situations, the minority language is often used exclusively 
for low status social functions (Landry and Allard 1994b). 


ADDITIVE BILINGUALISM: THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


The model depicted in Figure 8.1 has been empirically tested in a 
series of studies of French- and English-speaking pupils in secondary 
schools in all of the Canadian provinces and in two American states 
(Maine and Louisiana). Some of the studies are still under way and 
a total of more than 4,000 pupils in over 70 schools have partici- 
pated. Overall, the results strongly support the model’s hypotheses. 
In this section, we will briefly present our empirical findings and 
discuss possible applications of the model for promoting the devel- 
opment of additive bilingualism in schools. 

Language behaviour 


is strongly related to the ‘objective’ vitality of the French-speaking 


ndry and Allard 1989, 
show that, considered as a 
ce (the individual network 
ked to the psycholinguistic 
ty), thus reflecting a certain 
social determinism (Landry and Allard 1990, 1992). It has also been 


Vitality have an important 
influence on language behaviour (Allard and Landry 1986, 


community as it is to linguistic com 
ship between exposure to the medi 


Siipibet a and different aspects of psychol- 
Inguistic development? 
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In order to test these relationships, we have used a combination of 
two forms of multivariate statistical analyses: factor analysis and 
multiple regression. The former is used to assemble language expe- 
rience scores into distinct and independent factors. A recent analysis 
of our data identified five orthogonal (independent) factors: educa- 
tion, the media, public and commercial signs, the social network, and 
a fifth factor on which intellectual aptitude and socio-economic 
status (parents’ education and occupation) scores loaded strongest. 
The factor scores were then used in multiple regression analyses to 
predict scores on the psycholinguistic variables: oral competence, 
cognitive-academic competence, subjective vitality, desire for inte- 
gration, ethnolinguistic identity and language behaviour in various 
contexts. Since the factor scores used in the regression are inde- 
pendent, the variance explained by each factor is independent of that 
explained by the other factors. It then becomes possible to calculate 
the relative percentage of the variance in each of the psycholinguistic 
variables explained by the different factors. 

The degree to which each of these five factors impacts upon, or is 
related to, the various psycholinguistic development variables is of 
particular interest in educational planning. A recent analysis of the 
data from our samples of francophones in Canada and the United 
States (Landry 1995) shows that some factors are more highly related 
to certain psycholinguistic development variables than to others, and 
that, in several instances, the amount of schooling in the French lan- 
guage factor does not account for the greater part of the explained 
variance in a psycholinguistic variable. Of the five factors, the 


amount of schooling in the French language factor is by far the most 


closely related to French language competence scores. More spe- 
f the explained variance 


cifically, it accounts for nearly 60 per cent o 
in French oral competence and for two-thirds of the explained vari- 


ance in French cognitive-academic competence. It therefore ac- 
counts for more of the explained variance in oral competence in 
French and cognitive-academic competence in French than the four 
other factors combined. The intellectual aptitude and socio-economic 


status factor accounted for approximately 15 per cent of the ex- 
plained variance in cognitive-academic competence in French and 
for approximately one-tenth of the explained variance in oral French 

with the French media factor ac- 


competence, while the contacts n 
counted for slightly less than one-third of the explained variance in 


oral French competence. 
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With respect to the cognitive-affective disposition variables, the 
amount of schooling in the French language is more strongly related 
than the other factors to francophone identity, accounting for nearly 
50 per cent of the explained variance. The factor with the second 
highest amount of the explained variance in francophone identity is 
the social network factor; it accounts for approximately one-third of 
the explained variance. The amount of schooling in the French lan- 
guage factor accounts for approximately one-third of the explained 
variance in the desire to integrate with the French-speaking commu- 
nity, which is slightly less than that explained by the contacts with 
the French language media factor (approximately 40 per cent of the 
explained variance). The French social network factor in turn, ac- 
counts for approximately 20 per cent of the explained variance in the 
desire to integrate with the French-speaking community. Finally, the 
amount of French schooling factor, as expected, accounts for only 
one-tenth of the explained variance in the perceived vitality of the 
French community, It is the contacts with French language commer- 
cial and public Signs factor which is by far most strongly linked to 
the perceived vitality of the French-speaking community, accounting 


nce. This factor is also second 


c variables consists of the French 
Xception of the use of French with 
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might be expected, accounts for most of the explained variance 
(nearly 60 per cent) in the use of the French language media. 

Overall, these analyses show that language development and lan- 
guage use in a minority environment are affected by a wide range of 
factors. Most importantly for educational decision-makers, they 
show that the amount of schooling received by pupils in a given 
language is far from being the only influence to be considered when 
choosing or developing an educational model for the teaching of 
linguistic minorities. Indeed, to the extent that minority language 
maintenance and the development of the vitality of ethnolinguistic 
minority groups are educational planners’ goals, the results show that 
factors other than the amount of schooling received in the minority 
language need to be evaluated and considered in order to contribute 
maximally to the development of psycholinguistic variables such as 
those of identity, desire to integrate into one’s group, and the extent 
to which one uses one’s language in a variety of contexts. Nonethe- 
less, schooling in the minority language remains an essential element 
in the process of fostering the additive bilingual development of chil- 
dren from low vitality ethnolinguistic groups. 

Analyses of the data from our studies of minority francophone 
groups in North America have shown that while the amount of teach- 
ing in French is closely correlated with oral and cognitive-academic 
competence in French, there is little or no relationship between the 
former and the equivalent forms of competence in English as a sec- 
ond language (Landry and Allard 1991a, 1992, 1993; Landry and 
Magord 1992; Landry, Allard and Théberge 1991). Francophones 
living in communities where the vitality of French is low, who were 
schooled predominantly in French, had much higher scores in French 
than their counterparts who had been schooled predominantly in 
English, but the former had scores in English equivalent to those of 
the francophones who had been schooled mostly in English. In other 
words, bilingualism was markedly more additive among the French- 
speaking minority pupils when they were taught in their first lan- 
guage than when more use Was made of the second language. Among 
English-speaking pupils living in a majority environment, however, 
the intensive teaching of French as a second language (through im- 
mersion courses) increased their competence in French and their 
affective disposition towards the French-speaking community with- 
out in any way threatening their ethnolinguistic identity or the main- 
tenance of their mother tongue (Landry and Allard 1991a, 1993). 
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Taken as a whole, the findings of these research studies provide 
strong support for the counterbalance model of bilingual develop- 
ment proposed by Landry and Allard (1990). As shown in Figure 8.2 
and remarked on earlier, it is possible to classify school-aged chil- 
dren’s language contacts into three main areas of life: their family, 
school and socio-institutional milieu. In the case of children belong- 
ing to a high vitality language group (lower half of Figure 8.2), ad- 
ditive bilingualism can be achieved with a high level of teaching in 
the second language (L2). Indeed, in this particular case, even im- 
mersion in L2 is possible without threatening the first language (L1), 
since the family and socio-institutional milieu are entirely dominated 
by L1. These two milieux protect the first language and ensure that 
itis used sufficiently for the resulting bilingualism to be additive in 
nature. Given the high level of L1/L2 transfer 
academic sphere (Cummins 1981, 1984) and the stro: 


for the frequent and generalized use of LI, it is e 
totally 


in the cognitive- 
ng social pressures 


ven possible to be 
educated in L2 (other than L1 language courses) and to achieve 


a high level of additive bilingualism (Landry and Allard 1993). 

On the other hand, for children from a very low vitality commu- 
nity (see upper half of Figure 8.2), additive bilingualism will benefit 
more from an emphasis on the mother tongue (L1), not only in the 
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Figure 8.2: Counterbalance Model of Bilingual Development 
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school but also in the family milieu. These two milieux must act as 
counterbalances to the very frequent L2 contacts in the socio-insti- 
tutional milieu, ensuring that the children have sufficient L1 contacts 
to maintain their mother tongue. Moreover, any additional L1 con- 
tacts in the socio-institutional milieu will make a positive contribu- 
tion to this objective. L1 language contacts as a whole will very often 
be insufficient to counterbalance the almost exclusive use of L2 in 
the socio-institutional milieu. This model predicts that in a low vi- 
tality minority context, a strongly L1-biased family environment and 
a high level of teaching in L1 will help to raise competence in L1 
and strengthen the cognitive—affective disposition (beliefs and iden- 
tity) towards that language without significantly reducing oral and 
cognitive-academic competence in L2. Our findings concerning 
French-speaking minorities strongly support this hypothesis (Landry 
and Allard 1991a, 1993; Landry, Allard and Théberge 1991). The 
results of recent research among Basque pupils in Spain also confirm 
the hypothesis (see Zalbide 1994). The results of other studies in the 
United States, Canada, and Europe, provide further justification for 
the counterbalance model (Hakuta 1986; Hamers and Blanc 1983, 
1989; Hébert et al. 1976; Skutnabb-Kangas 1983; Willig 1985). The 
results of these studies highlight a very simple principle for the edu- 
cation of minority group pupils: the more emphasis schools place on 
the language having the least vitality in the community, the more 
favourable are the conditions for additive bilingualism (Skutnabb- 
Kangas 1988). Using the same principle, the counterbalance model 
predicts higher levels of additive bilingualism and biculturalism 
among the children of exogamous marriages when the family and 
educational environments encourage the development of the language 
which is weakest in the community. Recent studies have confirmed 
this hypothesis among French-speaking minorities in North America 


(Landry 1992). 


CONCLUSION 


Protagonists of bilingual education often see the 50/50 model as the 
ideal. Many parents, for example, still believe that a high level of 
bilingualism will be achieved if 50 per cent of the curriculum is 
taught in L1 and 50 per cent in L2. However, the theoretical model 
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and the research findings presented here show that the 50/50 solution 
would only be valid if the school existed in a social vacuum or if the 
two language communities in contact with each other had the same 
vitality. Our findings show that when a community’s ethnolinguistic 
vitality is very high, children may be taught entirely in L2 (except 
for L1 language courses) and still perform better in L1 than in L2. 
Conversely, when a language community has very low vitality, it is 
possible for children who are taught entirely in L1 (except for L2 
language courses) to be more competent in L2 than in L1. These 
results demonstrate the significant contribution made by the socio- 
institutional milieu to the psycholinguistic development of children. 
We would hypothesize that the concept of ethnolinguistic vitality 
and the model of the determinants of additive and subtractive bilin- 
gualism apply to other language and cultural groups. The number of 
cultures in contact with each other and the socio-historical factors 
which apply in the Asian and European contexts are such that the 
demolinguistic and sociolinguistic conditions are often much more 
complex than those observed in the bilingual situation we have stud- 
led in North America. We propose, however, that this should not 
prevent the application of the theoretical principles described here to 
these contexts. Decisions concerning which of all the available edu- 
cational models would be most relevant to the objectives set in a 
given milieu should take into account both the ethnolinguistic vitality 
of the groups involved and the language experiences of the children 
in their family and social milieu. A variety of approaches, situated 
between the extremes of the minimalist and maximalist solutions 
discussed by Mitter (1994) might be considered, based on the rela- 
tive vitality of the language communities concerned and, above all, 
on all aspects of the language experience of the pupils. However, for 
language minorities with a low level of ethnolinguistic vitality, the 
maximalist solution may be the only one capable of achieving the 
balance sought between cultural identity and national loyalty. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The field of communication and ageing has traditionally been a neg- 
lected area and for many years the social psychology of language 
was dominated by ‘youth’-centred research. Recently, however, a 
growth has been witnessed in more gerontologically-sensitive re- 
search, resulting in more sophisticated understandings of communi- 
cation processes involving the elderly, and the psychological and 
physical consequences of these processes (see Coupland and Nuss- 
baum 1993; Coupland, Coupland and Giles 1991; Hummert, Wie- 
mann and Nussbaum 1994; Nussbaum and Coupland 1995; 
Nussbaum et al. 1996). This work has been propelled, at least in part, 
by the much publicized demographic growth of the elderly popula- 
tion as well as the social implications construed as attending this 
growth (Myers 1985; Rosenbaum and Button 1993). Within the 
scope of this burgeoning area, however, intercultural issues have 
rarely been addressed, with most communication research examining 
Western concerns. This paper attempts to develop our understanding 
of the relationships between age stereotypes and communication 
across cultures, in this case by examining differences between south- 
ern California and Hong Kong. 

Researchers in communication and social psychology are becom- 


ing increasingly aware of the necessity to examine stereotyping as it 
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can mediate communicative processes (see Hewstone and Giles 
1986; Hummert 1994; Word, Zanna and Cooper 1974). Nevertheless, 
not much empirical work exists which addresses these issues explic- 
itly (see, however, Henwood, et al. 1993). This paper examines two 
cross-cultural data sets—one concerning stereotypes and the other 
concerning evaluations of language behaviours—in an attempt to see 
whether, on a cultural level, stereotypes of the elderly can be seen 
as bearing on evaluations of intergenerational talk. The introduction 
to the paper presents a brief review of stereotypes of the elderly in 
North America on the one hand, and in Asian (especially Chinese) 
societies on the other. Following this, literature on reactions to pa- 
tronizing speech is overviewed, since this is the language variable 
that is the focus of interest. Next, data concerning stereotypes of the 
elderly and evaluations of patronizing speech in California and Hong 
Kong are presented and, finally, the implications of the intercultural 
differences that emerge are discussed. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE ELDERLY IN NORTH 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


While work on ageing in general has increased in a number of 
spheres, there is still considerable fuzziness surrounding the nature 
of ‘the’ Stereotype of the elderly. In their oft-cited review and 
meta-analysis, Kite and Johnson (1988) appear to demonstrate that 


Perceptions of ageing are indeed negative (cf. O’Connell and Rotter 
1979; Tuckman and Lorge 1953). The specific characteristics asso- 
ciated with the a: 


geing individual can include grouchiness (Dillard et 
al. 1990) rambling, incoherent speech (Henwood et al. 1993) poor 
health, unattractiveness, unhappiness, miserliness and deafness (Kite 
and Johnson 1988). That having been said, there are also positive 
traits associated with the elderly, such as likeable, intelligence and 
experience (Kite, Deaux and Miele 1991). In addition, traits associ- 
ated with the elderly are not only diverse, but are also seen in certain 
Instances not as a single category, but as a collection of ‘subtypes’ 
(Brewer, Dull and Lui 1981; Hummert et al. 1994: Lee and Ottati 
1993). It is important to consider such subtypes, both to understand 
the complexity of. perceptions of the elderly, and also to understand 
the ways in which We, as researchers, may homogenize a group by 


Seeking unidimensional evaluations of Stereotypes (Hummert 1990; 
Schmidt and Boland 1986). 


t 
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The implications of these stereotypes for sociolinguistic behav- 
iours have not been examined in sufficient depth. However, there is 
considerable evidence that the stereotypes may lead to biased infor- 
mation-seeking (Giles et al. 1992), discounting the problems of the 
elderly (Henwood et al. 1993), seeking information likely to be pain- 
ful from the elderly (Coupland et al. 1988) and patronizing behaviour 
towards the elderly (Harwood et al. 1993; Hummert 1994). Some 
research has examined how stereotypes of the elderly might be 
changed by encouraging more contact between younger and older 
people (Allen, Allen and Weekly 1986). However, analyses of these 
intergenerational contact programmes show the findings to be equivo- 
cal (see Fox and Giles 1993 for a review). It appears that traditional 
approaches of encouraging contact between the groups lead to, at 
best, mixed success. Fox and Giles (1993) suggest some conditions 
under which contact schemes may be more successful (Hewstone 
and Brown 1986), including the degree to which age is salient in the 
ounters, and the accommodative practices of the participants. 
focus on ageing and stereotypes regarding it 
rising that very little work has examined 
stereotypes of the middle-aged. Harwood and Giles (1993) examined 
college students’ evaluations of middle age and found that the middle- 
aged were perceived as being less happy and satisfied than the 
young, but more so than the elderly. In addition, they were seen as 
more liberal than the elderly, but less liberal than the young. Boyd 
and Dowd's (1988) results also point to such linear patterns. They 
found that the expectations of performance on tasks decline between 
young and middle-aged targets, but that there were higher expecta- 
tions for the middle-aged than for the elderly. Levin (1988) also 
measured college students' trait attributions for young, middle-aged 
and elderly individuals. While Levin's focus was on the elderly, he 
did find more positive evaluations of the middle-aged compared to 
the elderly on a number of traits; the elderly were not evaluated more 
positively than the middle-aged on any of the traits. 


enc 
Given the increasing 
in western cultures, it is surp. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE ELDERLY IN ASIAN AND 
CHINESE COMMUNITIES 


y of work which explores Asian versus 


Although there is a large bod 
| cognitive structures (e.g., Bond and 


Western differences in socia 
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Hwang 1986; Morris and Peng 1994), values and ideologies (e.g.. 
Bond 1988; Sodowsky et al. 1994) and western stereotypes of Asian 
groups (e.g., Grant and Holmes 1981; Yee 1992), very little research 
has examined variations in stereotypes of age groups across cultures, 
despite fairly reasonable evidence that such differences might be sub- 
stantial (see, for example, Hsu 1983; Keith et al. 1994). Indeed, there 
is much literature that supports the notion of a particularly powerful 
and respected role for elderly individuals in Asian cultures (see Ho 
1994; Levy and Langer 1994; Martin 1988; Sung 1995; Yum 1988). 

Cheung's (1989) review of research on Chinese-Americans de- 
scribes four traditional values of ageing in Chinese culture that are 
seen as reflecting such positive attitudes. The first of these is the 
notion of ‘filial piety’ or hsiao ching—the idea that elderly family 
members should be respected, and that it is the responsibility of the 
children to care for parents and grandparents in their old age (J. Chen 
1980; P.N. Chen 1980; Ikels 1983). This value is seen as rooted in 
Confucian ideals which prescribe caring for parents as the duty of 
the son. The Hong Kong Government (1965) goes so far as to state 
that it is the family’s ‘moral responsibility to care for the aged or 
infirm’ (p. 5). Second, Cheung (1989) describes research that indi- 
cates the ways in which the life experience and knowledge of the 
elderly is valued in Chinese culture (Wong 1979). Such experience 
is seen as reflecting a link with the history and traditions of the 
culture. Third, ageing is seen as a positive personal experience, 
reflecting harmony with a natural process (Deely et al. 1980). Fourth, 
the elderly in Chinese cultures are not seen as unproductive, as is 
often the case in the West. The productivity of the elderly person is 
seen in terms of providing a bonding function within the family (Na- 
gasawa 1980). Sher (1984) indicates that these traditions have re- 
mained in the face of substantial change in Chinese society in recent 
years. In her fieldwork in Shenyang, she describes a ‘success story’ 
with regard to the treatment of the elderly in Chinese culture. 

In contrast, one study (Ikels et al. 1992) reports stereotypes of the 
elderly as including physical decline, material insecurity, 
intergenerational relations (long- 


these authors Suggest an appro: 


and poor 
windedness, nagging). In addition, 

ach to the elderly whereby ‘they 
Should be treated well, but their 


views need not be taken seriously* 
(p. 62). Ikels et al. (1992), fail, however, to provide quantitative data 
to back their claims. 
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A decline in the values just described, and the resultant problems 
for elderly Chinese immigrants to the USA, that have been docu- 
mented (see Chang, Chang and Yung 1984; J. Chen 1980). Wu 
(1975), indicate that a lack of endorsement of the filial piety norm 
among young generations of Chinese-Americans, as well as language 
barriers in the new culture, can lead to stress, and an inability to 
access needed services among Chinese-American elders. In the Ko- 
rean context, it has been suggested that a multigenerational house- 
hold structure can significantly reduce such stress and trauma (Kiefer 
et al. 1985). Bennett and Eckman (1973) suggest that attitudes to- 
ward the elderly tend to be more negative in societies which value 
individualism, liberalism, and which are characterized by high levels 
of industrialization and urbanization. Supportive evidence for this is 
found in the studies of Chinese-Americans that have been described. 

In addition, Ikels (1975) suggests that a similar pattern may be 
apparent in Hong Kong, at least among young people. Ikels’ findings 
are explained in terms of extensive westernisation and the rejection 
of traditional values. Similarly, Tien-Hyatt (1987) has shown that 
Taiwanese-Chinese elderly have less positive self-perceptions of age- 
ing than either Anglo-Americans or Chinese-Americans. She ex- 
least partly in terms of the rapid change 
culture, to which, according to her, the eld- 
ble adjusting. Chow (1983) outlines recent 
ture in Hong Kong and discusses how the 
recent predominance of nuclear families increases the need for com- 
munity and government intervention in the care of the elderly. Re- 
latedly, The Economist (May 28, 1994) reported that 


plains her findings at 

occurring in Taiwanese 
erly may have had trou 
changes in the family struc 


in the past old people used to be looked after by the younger 
elderly [in Hong Kong] ... are living on their 
the number of older people living alone or in 
dily increased since 1980 (p. 23) (see also, 


generation; now the 
own. In Japan, too, 
nursing homes has stea 
Koyano 1989). 


Our own recent, comparative data has shown that Californian stu- 
dents perceive older people as possessing less vitality in terms of 
status and institutional support than do their Hong Kong counterparts 
(Harwood et al. 1994). In addition, and just as pertinently, Hong 
Kong students afford more vitality to their young people than do 


Californian students. 
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To our knowledge, little work has examined perceptions of mid- 
life in Asian cultures. Indeed the predominant images of mid-life in 
literature on the topic (especially images of the mid-life crisis) ap- 
pear to be bound within western conceptions of the life span (in 
terms of career aspirations, family development, and the like). None- 
theless, in the Harwood et al. (1994) study, we found that both Hong 
Kong and Californian students concurred to the extent that they 
afforded far greater vitality to middle-aged adults than to their 
younger or older counterparts. 

In summary, very little work has compared the attitudes of Euro- 
American subjects towards different age groups with those of indi- 
viduals from different Asian cultures. Asian cultures seem particularly 
interesting from this perspective, given their traditional respect for 
the elderly—although, and as noted earlier, such veneration of eld- 
erly people may be on the wane among certain Asian cultures which 
are undergoing rapid socio-economic and technological develop- 
ment. In addition, very little work has examined differences in the 
dimensional structure that underlies stereotypes across cultures. Such 
work would examine issues such as what are the important dimen- 
sions on which age groups are evaluated, and whether these are 
different across cultures. Our study set out to address these two is- 
sues. Hong Kong is particularly interesting given its status as a 
*westernised' Asian culture, and its situation of being on the brink 
of substantial social change and upheaval. It is a meeting place of 
many cultural groups, and is currently in transition between different 
political and economic environments. In contrast to Singapore and 
Taiwan, the urbanization and industrialization in Hong Kong have 
not been pushed in any direction by traditional Chinese and Confu- 


cian values. Hence our investigation looked at Stereotypes in Hong 
Kong, as well as California. 


AGEING AND COMMUNICATION 


Despite (or perhaps because o 
on ageing adopts a 
1990), a good de 
sphere in recent 
within an explici 


f) arguments that much social research 
primarily ‘ageist’ stance (Coupland and Coupland 
al of work has emerged in the communication 
years which views the elderly and their concerns 
tly non-ageist agenda (see Coupland, Coupland and 
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Giles 1991; Ryan, Bourhis and Knops 1991). Central to this research 
has been work that examines the ways in which the communication 
of the young (in part driven by attitudes described earlier) may act 
to ‘age’ the elderly into passive, dependent and ultimately 'decre- 
menting’ social roles. The most prominent theoretical statement con- 
cerning these links is made within the general framework known as 
the ‘communicative predicament of ageing’ (CPA) model (Coupland 
et al. 1988; Harwood et al. 1993; Ryan et al. 1986). While the model 
remains formally untested, it remains a powerful driving force be- 
hind much research on the effects of intergenerational communica- 
tion on elderly individuals. This model proposes that younger 
individuals may well communicate with the elderly in ways which 
restrict elderly individuals’ communicative choices and repertoires. 
This, in turn, leads, on the part of the elderly, to a withdrawal from 
social activities, lessened psychological activity, and ultimately 
physical decline and even death (cf. Rodin and Langer 1980). 

A type of speech which has been the focus of the studies surround- 
ing the CPA model is patronizing speech (Edwards and Noller 1993; 
Giles, Fox and Smith 1993; Ryan, Bourhis and Knops 1991), which 
has been defined as ‘inappropriate modifications based on stereo- 
typed expectations regarding incompetence and dependency' (Har- 
wood et al. 1993: 212). The focus on patronization is because such 
language patterns have been identified as prevalent in talk with the 
elderly by adult caregivers in institutional settings (Caporael, 
Lukaszewski and Culbertson 1983; de Wilde and de Bot 1989). In 
addition, there is both anecdotal and empirical evidence that patron- 
izing speech occurs outside institutions as well (see Giles, Fox and 
Smith 1993; Ryan, Hummert and Boich 1995). Patronizing speech 
is certainly not universally disliked by the elderly (Cohen and Faulk- 
ner 1986; Kemper et al. 1995; Ryan ard Coie 1990), some of whom 
view it as helpful and comforting. However, it is apparent that it is 
a source of discomfort for many older individuals, who view it as 
demeaning, and see it as based on a stereotype of the elderly as 
‘childlike’ and incapacitated (for instance, deaf) (Caporael 1981; 
Kemper 1994). The ubiquity of patronizing speech and its undoubted 
links with the generational power structure lead to a need for an 
increased understanding of this complex phenomenon and its social 
consequences. 

A body of experimental work on patronizing speech is being 
established, which focuses on respondents' evaluations of written 
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‘vignettes’ featuring patronizing talk. This work is proving extremely 
useful, as it allows for manipulations of subtle aspects of the inter- 
actions (for reviews, see Giles et al. 1994; see also Ryan, MacLean 
and Orange 1994; Ryan et al. in press). Giles, Fox and Smith (1993) 
have demonstrated that patronizing talk is in general negatively 
evaluated by observers, and that this evaluation is true whether the 
respondents are young or elderly. Not surprisingly though, such un- 
favourable reactions are attenuated when observers infer that the pa- 
tronizing speech is not a dominance strategy but is rooted in motives 
of nurturance and caring (Harwood and Giles, forthcoming). All of 
this work has been conducted in western and individualistic cultures 
such as Australia, Canada, the Netherlands and the United States (see 
Hofstede 1991). However, Viladot and Giles (forthcoming), using a 
Catalonian sample, have shown that such evaluative patterns can also 
exist in other, more collectivist, settings and in languages other than 
English. 

From another point of view, Giles and Williams (1994) examined 
patronizing talk from elderly to young targets, and found three impor- 
tant dimensions that defined such talk: not listening, disapproving and 
overparenting. While these dimensions are undoubtedly not isomor- 
phic with elderly conceptions of patronizing talk, they provide our 
best guess at what constitutes such talk. It should be noted that, as is 
often the case with patronizing talk to the elderly, this patronization 
of the young is evaluated extremely negatively by its recipients. 

Harwood et al. (1993) have manipulated the nature of the response 
of the recipient of patronizing talk (the patronizee). The vignette 
paradigm, was used and a recipient of patronizing speech could re- 
spond either assertively or passively. The patronizer and patronizee 
were then rated in terms of their level of control, their status and 
their nurturance, and their satisfaction with the encounter. In the so- 
called assertive response condition, the patronizee was rated as more 
in control and less nurturant than in the passive condition. In addi- 
tion, he/she was seen as less satisfied. The patronizee was seen as 
less in control, and less satisfied when receiving an assertive res- 
ponse as opposed to a passive response. More recently, Harwood and 
Giles (forthcoming) found even clearer patterns supporting the no- 
tion that the patronizee garners social gains for not responding pas- 
sively to condescending talk. Hence an assertive response does not 
result in uniformly positive evaluations of the patronizee, but does 
indicate that it is a way for him/her to gain control in a patronizing 
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situation. Such knowledge may be useful in the long term in applying 
research findings to help elderly people cope with unwelcome pa- 
tronization, as well as for providing grounds from which to develop 
our theoretical model of communication and ageing. Harwood et al. 
(1993) manipulated the relative age of the participants in the encoun- 
ter: in some cases the patronizer was elderly and the patronizee 
young, in other cases the pattern was reversed. A few interesting age 
effects emerged and initial indications are that patronizing across 
intergenerational boundaries, and in either direction, is deemed so- 
cially inappropriate in the context of cognitive and socially-active 
adulthood. . 

In general, and despite its avowed inappropriacy, the existence of 
patronizing talk across generations is seen as tied to the stereotypes 
described earlier in this introduction. The negative stereotypes of the 
elderly are seen—at least in western cultures, to precipitate the use 
of speech which is demeaning and controlling. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Given that traditional beliefs about filial piety in the East on the one 
hand and recent socio-developmental changes and data there on the 
other, suggest converse stereotypical patterns as compared to the 
United States, we felt it imprudent to proffer formal hypotheses. 
Hence, the two studies described here were designed to examine 


three general research questions: 


RQI1: Are there differences in how older adults, the middle-aged, and 
younger adults are perceived in Hong Kong and California? 


elderly (and the young) 


RQ2: Is patronizing speech directed at the 
compared to their Ameri- 


evaluated differently by Asian respondents c 
can counterparts? 


sponses to the reception of patronizing talk 
he two cultures? Although we had no solid 
here, the likelihood of intercultural 
duced us to proffer this research 


RQ3: Would assertive re 
be viewed differently in t 
theoretical basis for predictions 
differences arising elsewhere in 
question as worthwhile. 
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Again, the two studies described below present findings from two 
sets of data which address the three research questions. Study 1 in- 
vestigates stereotypes of the elderly in Hong Kong and California 
while Study 2 examines evaluations of patronizing speech in these 
two cultures. In the process, links which may exist between stereo- 
types of the elderly and evaluations of intergenerational communi- 
cation will be discussed. While these links cannot be drawn 


statistically in the current work, the patterns are suggestive of an 
important connection. 


STUDY 1 


METHOD 


Respondents: College students from a large West Coast American uni- 
versity, and from a large bilingual (primarily Chinese language) uni- 
versity in Hong Kong participated in the study. The Californian 
students (10 men, 88 women) were recruited by being offered extra 
credits in an introductory communication class. The Hong Kong re- 
spondents (55 men, 38 women) were randomly selected by a re- 
search assistant at a student hostel. The Californian students were 
homogeneous with regard to age (mean age = 23.37 years, SD = 
1.80), and students who did not identify themselves as ‘white’, ‘Cau- 
casian’ or ‘Euro-American’ were excluded from the analysis. The Hong 
Kong students were also homogeneous with regard to age (mean age 
= 23.42 years, SD = 3.86), and were all of Chinese origin. It is clear 
that the two cultural groups differed in their gender composition. 
Given the small number of men in the Californian group, it was not 
possible to test for gender effects within this data set. However, Kite, 
Deaux and Miele (1991) found that subject gender (and subject char- 
acteristics in general) did not appear to be a powerful determinant of 
age stereotypical evaluations. In any case, gender differences were 
not seen as providing a clear alternative explanation for the results 
which emerged from our investigation. 

To assess the possible existence of differential levels of intergen- 
erational contact, the respondents completed a ten-item contact scale? 
(Cronbach's alpha = -72) and both groups of students were found to 
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have comparable levels of contact with elderly individuals; one-way 
ANOVA between Hong Kong and Californian (F[1, 190] = 2.03, 
n.s.). In general, the level of contact was not extensive (mean = 2.89 
on a seven-point scale, where 1 — low contact and 7 — high contact). 


Materials and Procedure; The questionnaires were presented in the lan- 
guage appropriate for the respondents. In the case of the Califor- 
nians, the questionnaires were in English. In the case of the Chinese, 
the questionnaires were translated from English to Chinese, and then 
translated back into English to check for errors. The questionnaires 
were administered in groups. Respondents were asked to rate 
‘young’, ‘middle-aged’ and ‘elderly’ people on a list of 21 bipolar 
adjective scales (e.g., friendly-unfriendly, happy-sad, healthy— 
unhealthy). The scales were derived from previous work on stereo- 
types, ageing, and intergroup processes (Levin 1988; Sanders and 
Pittman 1988). Hence the design was a 3 (age: young vs. middle- 
aged vs. elderly) x 2 (culture: Californian vs. Hong Kong) design, 
with repeated measures across the levels of age. The conceptualiza- 
tion of the age categories was left to the informants’ own subjective 
interpretations. There was a great deal of consensus between the 
cultural groups. Both groups perceived young adulthood as stretch- 
ing from about 17 to 30 years of age. Middle age was perceived as 
ranging from about 31 to 51 years of age, with ‘old’ adulthood start- 
ing at around 53 years of age. Possibly the most interesting result 
here is that there is a uniform increase in the standard deviations of 
estimates as the target age increases. It seems that young respondents 
have some consensual understanding, across cultures, of what con- 
stitutes ‘young’ adulthood, but they grow less consensual with in- 


creasing target age. 


erstand cultural variation in the fac- 
luations of the three age groups. In 
order to do this, we performed a series of exploratory factor analyses. 
Constraints of space preclude a detailed report of these and other 
statistical analyses which may be obtained directly from the fourth 
author of this paper. It is important to note, however, that there was 
diversity in the factor structures across the two cultural groups and 
the three age groups. Hence, mean-based analyses were conducted 
and reported herein to assess the cultural variation in the content of 


Analysis: Our first aim was to und 
tor structures underlying the eva 
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the stereotypes of the different age groups. This kind of analysis was 
performed on a univariate level due to the findings of the factor 
analyses. 


RESULTS 


The goal of this analysis was to examine the content of each cultural 
group’s stereotypes of the three age categories. Initially, the content 
of the stereotypes was investigated using a method devised by Gard- 
ner (Gardner 1973; Gardner et al. 1988). The mean ratings of each 
variable were compared to the mid-point of the scale (in this case 4) 
using a t-test. This procedure was performed separately for the two 
cultural groups and the three age groups, resulting in a 6 by 21 matrix 
of t-scores. The t-scores reflected the ‘extremity’ of each rating from 
the mid-point of the scale, taking into account the variance of the 
ratings, and hence provided an indication of which of the scales were 
consensually seen as most strongly associated with a particular 
group. The top seven traits (i.e., highest absolute value of f-scores) 
for each group were selected as reflecting the stereotype, this being 
the top third of all the ratings in each case. These traits for each 
group are listed (in order of size of t-value) in Table 9.1. For the 
Californian group, the stereotypes are consistent with those found 
previously in the literature. Young people are evaluated primarily in 
terms of attractiveness, health and activity, attributes which are seen 
to decline in salience across the life span. The middle-aged are also 
Seen as active, although with a greater emphasis being placed on 
productivity and independence than was noted in the young group. 
Evaluations of health and activity disappear from the top r: 


the elderly group, who are seen instead in terms of wisdom, 
and conservatism. 


atings for 
, kindness 


In the Hong Kong group, the pattern is markedly different. The 
young Hong Kong adults evaluated themselves as flexible, liberal and 
interesting, as did the young Californians. However, they rated them- 
selves negatively on a number of traits, including complaining, un- 
generous and unkind. The middle-aged were rated most positively in 
general among the Hong Kong group, being seen as productive and 
independent (as with the Californians), as well as knowledgeable, 
neat and wise. However, they were also seen as sad. The elderly were 
rated in a Primarily negative fashion, being seen as conservative, 
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unproductive, inactive, lonely, pessimistic and sad. The sole positive 
attribute ascribed to the elderly in the Hong Kong group is kindness, 
a trait which also emerged in the Californian group’s evaluations of 
the elderly, 

Following the investigation of the f-scores, a 2 x 3 MANOVA was 
performed on the means of the 21 scales. Both main effects (Age: 
Pillai's trace = 1.367; F[42, 738] = 37.97; p < .001; multivariate eta 
2 2.13; and Culture: Pillai’s trace 2.735; F[21, 174] 223.01; p< 
-001; multivariate eta 2 = .01) were significant, as was the interaction 
effect (age x culture: Pillai's trace = .807; F[42, 153] = 15.21; p< 
001; multivariate eta 2 = .03). As follow-up tests, 2 x 3 univariate 
ANOVAs were performed on each of the 21 scales. While these are 
not statistically independent tests, the univariate approach was con- 
sidered most appropriate in terms of revealing the profiles of particu- 
lar traits across the life span, and serving our ultimate goal of 
understanding cross-cultural differences in the evaluations of differ- 
ent age groups. 

The univariate ANOVAs, and follow-up Scheffé tests indicated 
that six patterns or profiles of the evaluation of age groups across 
cultures were apparent} (see Table 9.2 for a listing of the means and 
differences; see Figure 9.1 [Profiles A-F] for illustrations of these 
patterns). The most common of these reflected a linear pattern of 
increasingly negative evaluations by the California and Hong Kong 
respondents (see Fig. 9.1, Profile A). This pattern was evidenced for 
the following scales: happy, not lonely, liberal, interesting and 
flexible. 

A second group of variables (active, attractive, healthy, optimis- 
tic) reflects a slightly different trend (see Figure 9.1, Profile B). The 
pattern of means for the American group is unchanged here; how- 
ever, among the Hong Kong respondents, there were no significant 
differences between the young and middle-aged evaluations. Given 
these variables’ association with a youth-based cultural stereotype, 
we might conclude that ‘youth’ is perceived as lasting in more forms 
into middle-age in the Hong Kong culture than in the Californian 
one. 

The third pattern is one where Californians and the Hong Kong 
students provided more negative evaluations for the elderly than for 
the middle-aged. However, the two ethnic groups diverged in their 
evaluations of the young: the Hong Kong sample rated the young 
more positively (on par with their evaluations of the elderly), and the 
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Profile E Profile F 


—9— American 
—* Chinese 


—9— Chinese 6 


Young Middle-aged Elderly Young Middle-aged Elderly 


Researcher Researcher 


Figure 9.1: Schematic Profile of Means 


(Note: See Table 9.2 for exact differences between means. Higher scores indicate more 
‘positive’ stereotypes.) 


Californians rated the young more positively (on par with their evalu- 
ations of the middle-aged) (see Figure 9.1, Profile C). These evaluations 
emerged for these variables: uncomplaining and tolerant. 

The fourth pattern is an inverted-U pattern. Here, the elderly and 
the young were rated similarly, and more negatively than the middle- 
aged, by both cultural groups. This occurred on the two items which 
were described above as being characteristic of the middle-aged in 
both cultural groups’ evaluations: independent and productive (see 
Figure 9.1, Profile D). 

The fifth profile is characterized b 
tive evaluations with increasin 
Hong Kong respondents, ho 
positively, 
9.1, Profil 
variables 


y a pattern of increasingly posi- 
g age by Californian respondents. The 
wever, evaluated the middle-aged most 
and the elderly and young more negatively (see Figure 
e E). This pattern could be seen in the analysis of the 
wise, knowledgeable and neat (note that at least the first 
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TABLE 9.2: MEANS AND DIFFERENCES FOR 21 VARIABLES* 


Uncomplaining 3.970a 3.970ad 3.535b 2.979c 4103d  3.722b 
Not lonely 5.061a 4.869a  2.747b 3.866c 4072c  2.732b 
two of these are the traits on which the Chinese have traditionally 
been supposed to ‘upgrade’ the elderly). 
The final pattern is one where the Hong Kong respondents re- 
sponded with more positive evaluations with increasing age, while 
the Californians describe a more quadratic trend in which the middle- 
aged are rated more negatively than the other two age groups. This 
pattern was apparent for these variables: good, trustworthy, gener- 
ous, kind and friendly (see Figure 9.1, Profile F). 
' Traits such as productive, independent, not lonely, happy, lib- 
nd flexible appear to be evaluated in a somewhat 
y the two different groups. Of course, the 
ngs of these attributes might be substantially 
different across the respective cultures. In contrast, evaluations of 
traits such as healthy, active, attractive, optimistic, tolerant, un- 
complaining, wise, knowledgeable, neat, good, trustworthy, gen- 
erous, kind and friendly appear to be quite different across the two 


California Hong Kong Profile 

Young Middle- Elderly Young Middle- Elderly type (see 

aged aged Fig 9.1) 
Wise 3.586a 4.859b  5.869c 4.639b 4.835b 3.577a e 
Kind 4.848a 4.424b  5.606c 3.474d 4.196b 5.103e f 
Knowledgeable | 3.970a 521b 5.535c 3.763a 5.113b 4.052a e 
Happy 5424a 4.646b  3.970c 3.835d 3.515e — 3.062f a 
Trustworthy 4.071a 4.000ad 5.525b 3.619c 4206d  4.691e f 
Generous 3.242a 3.333ac 5.586b 3.113a 3.670c — 4.155d f 
Active 6414a 5.677b 3.667c 4.010d 4.309d —2.680e b 
Neat 3.424a 4.869b 5.434c 4381d 4.835b 3.433a e 
Friendly 5444a 4455b 5.414a 4237c 4.196c 4.639d f 
Interesting 5.586a 5.071b  5.101b 4.598c 3.722d  3.186c a 
Productive 5.091a 5.869b  4.374c 4.330d 5.299c — 2.753e d 
Healthy 6.0500 5414b  3.667c 4433d 4227d  3.103e b 
Good 4.879a 4.768a  5.596b 3.887c 4.330d  4.495d f 
Flexible 5.158a 4.606b  3.303c 4.938d 4.186e 3.072c a 
Independent 4.131a 5.374b  3.465c 4.021a 5.598b  3.371c d 
Liberal 5.198a 5.lllb 4.192c 4.216d 4278e  3.142f a 
Attractive 5.606a 3.970b  2.172c 4.7324 3.546d  2.577e b 
Tolerant 4.697a 4071b  3.768c 3.557d 4.196b —3.732d c 
Optimistic 5242a 4.646b  3.778c 3.979d 3.887d 3.052e b 
c 
a 


eral, interesting a 
similar fashion b 
culturally-specific meani 
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cultural groups, with the Hong Kong group downgrading young 
and/or elderly on these variables compared to the Californian group. 


SUMMARY 


Two main points emerge from these analyses as they address RQI. 
First, the stereotypes of age groups do, indeed, differ between the 
cultures, with some consensus in terms of evaluations of, for in- 
stance, the middle-aged as productive and independent, but little con- 
Sensus on evaluations of, for instance, the elderly as wise (a 
‘Californian stereotype’) or the young as complaining (a 'Hong 
Kong stereotype"). Second, our examination of the ‘trends’ indicates 
both which traits were evaluated similarly across cultures, and which 
were seen differently. These trends begin to describe, in stereotypical 
terms, what the passage through the life span may look like for 
young people belonging to these two cultures. Study 2 then moves 
towards examining RQ2 and RQ3 which are concerned with the po- 
tential for intercultural differences in evaluations towards patronizing 
speech and recipients’ reactions to it. The respondents, although from 
the same subject pools, were different for Studies 1 and 2. 


STUDY 2 


METHOD 


Respondents: College students from a larg 
versity, and from a large bilingual (prim 
versity in Hong Kong participated in 
students (61 men, 86 women) were rec: 
credits for an introductory communic. 
respondents (42 men, 48 women) we; 
Search assistant at a student hostel. 
homogeneous with re: 


€ West Coast American uni- 
arily Chinese language) uni- 
the study. The Californian 
ruited by being offered extra 
ation class. The Hong Kong 
re randomly selected by a re- 
The Californian students were 
gard to age (mean age = 19.02 years, SD = 
1.06), and students who did not identify themselves as ‘white’, ‘Cau- 
casian’ or ‘Euro-American’ were excluded from the analysis. The 
Hong Kong students were also homogeneous with regard to age 
(mean age 2 21.27 years, SD = 2.87) and were all of Chinese origin. 
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A post-experimental item also confirmed that all respondents cor- 
rectly recalled the ages of the receptionist and client in their respec- 


tive conditions. 


Materials and Design: The respondents were presented with the ques- 
tionnaire and instructed to read it carefully. The original materials 
used by Harwood et al. (1993) were translated into English and then 
translated back into Chinese and administered to the Hong Kong 
group. The data from the original study were categorized as a Cali- 
fornian cultural condition and were used accordingly. 

The questionnaire consisted of a standard consent form, followed 
by one of six vignettes prepared for the study. Each vignette was 
introduced with a context which included the actors’ ages and roles 
in the situation. The vignettes presented a situation where a client 
was visiting a dentist’s office and was talking with the receptionist. 
The six versions of the passage reflected a 2 (relative age: young 
client-elderly receptionist vs. elderly client-young receptionist) x 3 
(speech style: neutral-neutral reaction vs. patronizing-neutral reac- 
tion vs. patronizing-assertive reaction) design. Obviously, the inter- 
cultural dimension provided us with another between-subjects factor 
and hence, in total, a three-factor design. The passages were kept as 
e given the manipulations (see Harwood et al. 
e vignettes); the Chinese variant is avail- 
of this paper. Across the age conditions, 
within each speech style condition, the passages were identical, with 
one minor change. The age variable was manipulated in the intro- 
ductory portion of the text. The two characters were introduced with 
either the client labelled as 28 years old and the receptionist as 69 
years old, or vice versa. 

Across the talk-type conditions, there was inevitably more vari- 
ation. In the neutral-neutral condition, markers liable to be viewed 
onizing Or assertive were kept to a minimum in both partici- 
k. In the patronizing-neutral condition, the content and 
number of turns remained the same. However, a number of patron- 
izing markers were added to the receptionist's talk. These markers 
fell into the three types classified by Giles and Williams (1994), 
namely, disapproving, non-listening, and overparenting. These 
seemed clearly applicable to elder targets as well as young, and need 
not be mutually exclusive; that is, combinations of them can occur. 
Hence, we combined them in our study. As ‘disapproving’ can be 


similar as possibl 
[1993] for transcripts of th 
able from the third author 


as patr 
pants’ tal 
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extremely negatively motivated, we wanted to avoid demand char- 
acteristics, and so crafted our ‘disapproving’ markers in terms of 
somewhat milder negative stereotypes of the incompetence of the 
elderly. 

The talk of the receptionist remained identical across the two pa- 
tronizing conditions, while the talk of the client was varied. In the 
patronizing-neutral condition, the client responded to the patronizing 
talk in a similar (arguably passive) fashion to that employed in the 
neutral-neutral condition—as in previous studies. In the patroniz- 
ing-assertive condition, while keeping the number of turns and con- 
tent constant, a number of more assertive markers were added to the 
client's talk. These included rejection of some of the receptionist's 
derogatory comments (in response to the comment concerning get- 
ting mixed up about the appointment times, ‘no, the bus just didn't 
come on time’), and assertions of competency (with regard to filling 
out forms, ‘I’m sure I'll be able to deal with them just fine, thank 
you’; emphasis there in original vignette) (see Harwood et al. 1993), - 


Dependent Variables: In addition to the tw 
how patronizing was the receptionist? 
client? [1 = not at all and 7 
pendent measures were emp 


o manipulation checks (viz., 
and how assertive was the 
= very much], four primary sets of de- ` 
loyed in Study 2. Two sets of measures 
related to how ‘satisfied’ respondents believed the two individuals 


involved in the conversation might have felt after the conversation 
was over. Each character's happiness, anger, frustration and satisfac- 
tion after the interaction were assessed using seven-point Likert 
scales (1 = strongly agree and 7 = strongly disagree). These measures 
were chosen to reflect Russell's (1990) circumplex model of affect 
and these four scales showed acceptable reliability in the current 
study (minimum standardized item alpha = .77; maximum = .77). In 
addition, participants were asked to complete trait attributi 
both targets based on the conversation they had read. Seven-point 
Likert scales were used on a series of items derived from previous 
work in the field, and desi gned to measure three primary dimensions. 
A ‘status’ dimension was measured by the items for successful, com- 
petent, professional, confident and intelligent. A ‘control’ dimension 
Was measured by the items for dominant, assertive, passive (re- 
versed), controlling and distant, A ‘nurturing’ factor was measured 
by the items for caring, understanding, distant (reversed), supportive 
and helpful. All further analyses were run on measures constructed 


ons of 
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by averaging the sub-scales contributing to a particular scale. These 


scales had good reliability in the current study (minimum stand- 
ardized item alpha = .71; maximum = .94). 


RESULTS 


Manipulation Checks: Preliminary analyses suggested that the gender of 
the judge played an insignificant role in evaluations (see, however, 
for an analysis of this in the Catalonian context Viladot and Giles 
forthcoming) and hence this factor was ignored in subsequent com- 
putations. Measures of ‘receptionist patronizing’ and ‘client asser- 
tiveness’ were subjected to 2 (culture: Californian vs. Hong Kong) x 
3 (talk-type: neutral—neutral vs. patronizing-neutral vs. patroniz- 
ing-assertive) ANOVAs.to assess their effectiveness. A main effect 
for talk-type indicated that between cultures the two patronizing con- 


ditions were perceived as more patronizing than the neutral-neutral 


condition (F[2, 228] = 36.67, p «.001). However, an interaction 
emerged (F[2. 228] = 5.05, p < .001) where this effect was consider- 
ably smaller, and actually non-significant, for the Hong Kong than 
the Californian group. The latter, in fact, perceived very large differ- 
ences between the neutral-neutral condition and the two patronizing 
conditions (see Table 9.3). Rather than viewing this as a methodo- 
we construed this as a substantive finding in and of 
hat would clearly guide our interpretations of the 
ugh our translators had no problems translat- 
themselves, they did encounter some 
difficulties finding suitable terms for ‘patronizing’ in Chinese (see 
later discussion)? In other words, we received an early indica- 
tion—confirmed by subsequent interviews with local Hong Kong 
people—that this construct (if it exists in this kind of format) is 
conceptualized differently in the Chinese written language; our ma- 
nipulation check underscored that fact. 

Manipulations of assertiveness, however, worked as intended (F[2, 
228] = 11.63, p < 001), with the client being seen as more assertive 
in the patronizing-assertive condition M = 4.52) than the other two 
(Ms for neutral-neutral and patronizing-neutral = 3,77 and 3.29, re- 
spectively). No interaction effect emerged, indicating that this effect 
was equally strong across conditions. 

Turning now to the four main evaluative dimensions, two 2 (rela- 
tive age of participants: receptionist-young, client-elderly vs. recep- 


logical problem, 
itself and one t 
results to follow. Altho 
ing the content of the vignettes 
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TABLE 9.3: MEAN SCORES FOR CULTURE BY TALK-TYPE " 
INTERACTION FOR EVALUATIONS OF RECEPTIONIST 


Neutral- — Patronizing- Patronizing— Significance 
Neutral Neutral Assertive — of Interaction 
Patronizing : p<.001 
American 321a 6.13b 6.22b 
Chinese 3.33a 3.6la 3.65a 
Status p<.001 
American 5.25a 3.74b 3.30b 
Chinese 4.39a 4.19a 4.10a 
Control n/s 
American 4.04a 5.48b 5.26b 
Chinese 3.27a 3.35a 3.35a 
Nurturance p «001 
American 5.69a 2.53b 2.40b 
Chinese 4.69a 4.26a 3.98a 


— 1: — Magog -R c4 c2 


tionist-elderly, client-young) x 3 (talk-type: neutral-neutral vs. pa- 
tronizing-neutral vs. patronizing-assertive) x 2 (cu 
vs. Chinese) ANOVAs were run on scaled 'satisfaction' scores. The 
first of these examines satisfaction for the receptionist, and the sec- 
ond for the client. In addition, two comparable 2 x 3 x 2 MANOVAs 
were run on the three dependent measures (status, control and nur- 
turance). One MANOVA was run for evaluations of the receptionist, 


and one for the client. For significant effects, univariate ANOVAs 
were run on the individual dependent variables, 
analyses were run on the canonical fu 
NOVAs. Contrasts sug 


ing Tukey post hoc te 
the focal interest here 
to patronizing speech a 
to culturally-grounded 
volving the cultural va 
nificant effects is avail 


lture: American 


and discriminant 
nctions generated by the MA- 
gested by these analyses were then tested us- 
sts of differences between means. Given that 
is in examining cultural patterns of reactions 
nd avoiding interpretations of data susceptible 
response biases, only interaction effects in- 
riable are reported; information on bther sig- 
able from the second author of this paper. 


Evaluations of the Receptionist: The MANOVA on evaluations of status, 
control and nurturance indicated an interaction between talk-type and 
culture (Pillai’s trace = -167, F[6, 422] = 6.41, p < .001) and is largely 
accounted for by the`variables for status and nurturance (status: F[2, 
212] = 11.90, p< -001; nurturance: F[2, 212] = 16.83, p<.001). 
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Examination of means (see Table 9.3) indicates that in the two pa- 
tronizing conditions, the Californian respondents rated the reception- 
ist much lower on status and nurturance than in the neutral-neutral 
(non-patronizing) condition. While the same pattern is displayed by 
the Hong Kong group, the differences are considerably smaller and 
non-significant (see Table 9.3). Put another way, we have evidence 
that what has been documented, perceived and manipulated as ‘pa- 
tronizing talk’ in western cultures is not seen to be judgmentally 
problematic for its perpetrators in Hong Kong. In this setting, it does 
not incur anywhere near the attributional costs it invokes for patron- 
izing in the West—at least in terms of the (arguably western-biased) 
inferential traits adopted herein. 


Evaluations of the Client: With regard to attributed client satisfaction, the 
ANOVA indicated an interaction between the cultural variable and 
the talk-type variable (F[2, 213] = 27.04, p < .001). As with the prior 
interaction report, the Californians construed the client to have been 
more satisfied in the neutral-neutral condition than in either of the 
other two patronizing conditions; but in addition to this dimension, 
the Californians assumed that the client would have felt less satisfied 
when he/she responded assertively to being patronized than when 
he/she acted neutrally or passively (see Table 9.4). Nonetheless, as 
before, the Hong Kong respondents did not differentiate significantly 


TABLE 9.4: MEAN SCORES FOR CULTURE BY TALK-TYPE INTER- 
ACTION FOR EVALUATIONS OF CLIENT 


Patronizing- Patronizing- Significance 


Neutral- 
Neutral Neutral Assertive of Interaction 
Satisfaction p «001 
American 5.15a 2.76b 1.89c 
Chinese 3.73a 3.33a 3.39a 
Status p<.001 
American 5.25a 3.74b 3.30b 
Chinese 4.39a 4.19a 4.10a 
Control n/s 
American 4.04a 5.48b 5.26b 
Chinese 327a 3.35a 3.35a 
Nurturance p<.001 
American 5.69a 2.53b 2.40b 
hinese 4.69a 4.26a 3.98a 
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between the three conditions. Thus, our data indicate that western 
patterns of patronization—be it to younger or older targets—are not 
negatively perceived in Hong Kong. 

An interaction effect emerged on the MANOVA between talk-type 
and culture (Pillai’s trace = .093, F[6, 418] 2 3.40, p < .005) on the 
status, control and nurturance measures. While none of the univariate 
tests were significant, the MANOVA did succeed in extracting a sin- 
gle canonical variable (lambda = .91). Correlations indicate a nega- 
tive correlation for control and a positive correlation for nurturance 
with the canonical variable. These effects reflect a pattern whereby 
the Californian group attributed less control and more nurturance to 
the client in the patronizing—neutral as compared to the other two 
conditions. Put another way (see Table 9.4), in comparison to the 
non-patronizing condition, recipients of patronizing language lose 
out on attributed control when they respond passively to it; indeed, 
they even gain in nurturance when they do not assume an assertive 
(or perhaps even a perceived aggressive or threatening) stance. In 
parallel, they are understood to regain, or to compensate for, their 
evaluative positions on these dimensions (albeit not in terms of at- 
tributed satisfaction as we have seen above) when they respond as- 
sertively to patronizing talk. However, the Hong Kong group does 
not differentiate much between the neutral-neutral and patroniz- 
ing-neutral conditions, but judges the client as more controlling and 
less nurturant in the patronizing-assertive condition (see Table 9.4). 
We should underscore the point that the patronizing talk was not 
labelled by the Hong Kong students in the same terms. Hence it is 
likely that any assertive response perceived by this sample would not 
have been seen as contingent on the client being patronized but, 
arguably, as some autonomous act by the client in his/her own right. 
Construed in these terms, this contrastive Hong Kong reaction may 
be quite easily explained with the same interaction pattern between 
the receptionist and the client being afforded quite different social 
meanings in each culture. 

A final significant interaction also emerged on the MANOVA for 
the relative age of the targets by cultural group on the status, control 
and nurturance measures (Pillai's trace — .045, F[3, 208] = 3.29, p< 
-05). None of the univariate tests were significant here. However, the 
MANOVA extracted a single canonical variable which accounted for 
the significant multivariate effect (lambda = .94). 
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Correlations between the dependent variables and the canonical 
variable indicated that status and control correlated negatively with 
the variable, and nurturance positively. As can be seen in Table 9.5, 
the older as opposed to the younger client is seen as more in control 
and less nurturant but only by the Californian sample—a pattern in 
accord with our relative elder vitality data in California (Harwood et 
al. 1994). In line with this vitality study, where the elderly in Hong 
Kong are the age group afforded the lowest status and institutional 
support, the older client herein is rated as of a lower status by the 
Hong Kong sample only. This finding also aligns well with the stereo- 
type data found in Study 1 in that Hong Kong elders were, in this 
study as well, accorded less respect than their Californian counterparts. 


TABLE 9.5: MEAN SCORES FOR CULTURE BY AGE INTERACTION FOR 
EVALUATIONS OF CLIENT 


Young Client Elderly Client 
American 
Status 4.88a 4.81a 
Control 3.12a 3.74a 
Nurturance 4.94a 4.28b 
Chinese 
Status 4.1la 3.47b 
Control 3.17a 3.15a 
4.00a 3.77a 


Nurturance 


SUMMARY 


This study addressed two research questions and found that there are 
indeed, with respect to RQ2, culturally-distinct ways of evaluating 
what has traditionally been typified as patronizing talk. We found 
Hong Kong students unwilling to evaluate this language phenome- 
non as ‘patronizing’ in the first place and not prepared subsequently 
to evaluate it differentially on the basis of its presence or absence either. 
In sum, and in complete contrast to common findings in the West, a 
person who patronizes is not denigrated (viz., seen as lower in status 
and less nurturant) and a recipient of it does not incur inferential pain 
(viz., felt satisfaction, low control)—at least in terms of the role 
relationships portrayed. We shall shortly discuss possible explana- 
tions for these findings. With respect to RQ3, modest intercultural 
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differences also emerged. The finding that Californian assertiveness 
allows recipients to regain their interactional control in the face of 
patronizing talk could not, of course, have been reflected in the Hong 
Kong data; however, assertiveness was translated by Hong Kong 
judges into greater perceived control and lowered nurturance. It is 
interesting to note that evaluations of the receptionist did not differ 
according to his/her age, whereas those of the client did and that 
patronization appears to have culturally consistent reactions irrespec- 
tive of the age of the ‘victim’, 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


This study has provided us with some co; 
SWers to our research questions. 

First, and admittedly among college students, Stereotypes of the 
elderly are in general more negative in Hong Kong than in Califor- 
nia. Together with other studies mentioned above, our data again 
illustrate that both lay and academic conceptions of the elderly in 


mpelling findings and an- 


sues. In Study 1, the Hong Kong sample rated elderly people in 
overwhelmingly negative terms in contrast to the Californians whose 
view of the elderly is substantially more mixed, In Study 2, the Hong 
Kong (but not the Californian) sample judged an older client as being 
of lower status than a younger client. Thus, this is a contribution to 
an ever-increasing body of data suggesting that not only are East- 
West differences on gerontological matters eroding, they may even 
be in the process of being reversed depending on the comparison 
locations engaged. Whether this is due to western notions of, and the 
language associated with, ageing improving on the one hand and/or 
eastern ones declining on the other is a matter for further inquiry; 
doubtless it is a complex function of differing historical and socio- 
political trajectories. 

With regard to the latter, we may speculate as follows. It may be 
that our particular Californian respondents had in mind stereotyped 
images of older adults who were fairly affluent to the extent that they 
garner significant social security income, medicare benefits, and in 
the case of many, a home as well; an image that has gained consid- 
erably in value over the decades. These images, given current prog- 
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noses, may not be consonant with what younger adults themselves 
can, or do, expect to glean after their retirement from their jobs. Also, 
the elderly possess significant socio-political muscle as they are a 
reasonably-sized pressure/lobby group with which to be reckoned; 
the American Association of Retired People, for instance, has a na- 
tional membership of over 33 million. Moreover, informal media 
reports are affording considerable attention to the notion that a very 
large percentage of Californian families are now single-parent, with 
elderly people (viz., grandparents, older aunts and uncles) taking on 
the role of primary caregiver. The situation is, arguably, very differ- 
ent in Hong Kong. The elderly here are more dependent and more 
of an economic burden, and especially so given that the old-age pen- 
sion is but a token amount. There is a tremendous emphasis on help- 
ing youth, with little being done for the elderly. Certain factories now 
provide their own nurseries and hence the care-giving role of grand- 
parenting is much reduced. In sum, the vitality of the Californian 
elderly is now relatively more substantial (Harwood et al., 1994), and 
is positively complemented by their being more of an essential, sup- 
portive and nurturing resource, than their Hong Kong counterparts 
who seem to have been neglected in the technological revolution. 

Obviously, we have merely scratched the surface of cross-cultural 
differences in age stereotyping—let alone their causes, perceived and 
actual—in our first study (Study 1). Effort ought to be directed to- 
wards these objectives: developing less western-biased instruments; 
using different socio-economic and age groupings across a range of 
western and eastern cultures (which themselves differ on historical, 
socio-political and development dimensions); and examining the 
ways in which elderly, young and middle-aged people are repre- 
sented across various western and eastern media. In addition, we 
need to understand the antecedents and applied linguistic conse- 
quences of age stereotyping for different age groups as well as the 
heterogeneous factions within them. 

Second, and despite the outpouring of work on reactions to patron- 
izing language, our data provide definitive evidence that this research 
tradition is culturally-skewed. More specifically, not only were Hong 
Kong students reluctant to evaluate our vignette depictions as 'pa- 
tronizing’, they did not socially differentiate between those who pa- 
tronize and those who do not, on the one hand, and those who are 
the recipients of it and those who are not, on the other. Why might 


this be so? 
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First, patronizing language may simply be a product of its culture 
and time. Despite some concerns about translating patronizing 
speech/talk into written Chinese, we are not entirely convinced by 
this possibility and especially when the Hong Kong group means— 
although they be insignificant—were often in the direction of the 
Californian findings. This leaves open the possibility that the specific 
language forms evoking the label ‘patronizing’ may vary consider- 
ably cross-culturally—even if it exists as a universal anyway. A 
number of those interviewed in the wake of our findings in Hong 
Kong did recognize the phenomena, yet claimed it would be mani- 
fested more by paralinguistic and prosodic means (e.g., slow rate, 
exaggerated intonations, see Ryan MacLean and Orange 1994) than 
grammatically, syntactically and lexically. Clearly, such a possibility 
dictates that the vignette methodology be utilized by audio and vide- 
otaped means with due attention paid to language and paralinguistic 
forms manipulated to assess such possibilities. 

Second ard relatedly, some local informants who were interviewed 
Suggested that the kind of ‘patronizing language’ used in our 
vignettes was socially acceptable as it seemed to indicate tolerance 
on the part of the receptionist and aided the client’s understanding. 
A particularly powerful element of the sociolinguistic equation here 
seems to be language forms which allow clients adequate time to 
accommodate (sometimes irksome) bureaucratic tasks at their own 
pace and which do not rush or pressure them into premature or hasty 
actions. In other words, if the patronizing forms are inferred as mo- 
tivated by positive, nurturant intent (Harwood and Giles forthcom- 
ing) and if the message form is seen to function so as to assist 
cognitive organization (Cohen and Faulkner 1986; Kemper 1994) 
and behavioural responses, then they may be condoned if not encour- 
aged—at least in this kind of role relationship. Interestingly, 
unlike in many western situations where the customer ‘is always 
right’ (Genesee and Bourhis 1988) and holds the upper hand sociol- 
inguistically (van den Berg 1986), it seems that in this kind of service 
relationship the client in Hong Kong has lower status (and, indeed, 
our data endorse this) than the receptionist whose reliance on (help- 
ful) patronizing may be acceptable—if not even obligatory. Our 
Hong Kong interviewees claimed that patronizing would, however, 
be considered socially unacceptable if the message forms under- 
Scored informational discrepancies in favour of the receptionist 
and/or if the patronizing was deemed to flaunt the latter’s superiority 


and 
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in the setting. Hence, future research should pay more attention to 
the precise relational parameters that are operative in the intergen- 
erational situation. 

Third, and in contrast to these interpretative stances, any resistance 
to labelling patronizing behaviours (inherently ‘negatively’) as such— 
as well as not reacting to them (subjectively and/or on the question- 
naire itself) —may reflect cultural tendencies in Hong Kong to dis- 
tance oneself from potential conflict. As Bond and Venus (1991: 92) 
argue, ‘a large measure of shame in Chinese culture would arise from 
engaging in conflict with another merely because one's intellectual 
competence had been questioned’; as indeed it might be construed 
in the case of being the target of potentially insulting, or at least 
provocative, patronizing language. Confucian cultures avoid ex- 
tremes of emotion (Wallbott and Scherer 1986) given, in part, the 
need (especially where societal inequalities are prevalent) to main- 
tain social harmony (Bond 1993). Hence, Chinese people practise 
restraint (Yik and Bond 1993) as well as avoid hostility and confron- 
tational attributions in public settings (Bond and Wang 1983). In- 
deed, the lowered ratings of the client in the patronizing-assertive 
condition by our Hong Kong sample on the nurturance dimension 
(see Table 9.4) may well be a testament to these respondents’ detach- 
ment from either retaliation or especially unwarranted *aggression' 
by the client. Even if the primary locus for our cross-cultural differ- 
ences are ultimately located in preceding explanations, this third 
possibility does nonetheless suggest a distinct judgmental/face-man- 
agement frame which Chinese respondents can invoke to a greater 
degree than westerners and one that should be taken account of in 


both theory and methodology. 


Consequently, we need to address more clearly what essentially 


constitutes this social attribution and what variable language forms 
lend themselves to, when (or even if) interlocutors label talk as *pa- 
tronizing’ across Asian and other cultures. Along with acknow- 
ledging the limitations of Study 1, we need to extend our dependent 
variables to ensure they cover indigenous dimensions, vary the in- 
teractional context (e.g., role relationships, ages, ethnicities and gen- 
der of our stimulus persons) of our vignettes across different media 
(e.g., video), explore the role of the ages of our judges and study 
patronizing (and other) forms as well as the enormously variable 
reactions to them, wherever feasible, naturalistically in situ. More- 
over, our conception of the mediating link between stereotypes and 
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patronizing speech (see CPA discussion) is clearly not highly elabo- 
rated in its recognition of the different kinds of patronizing forms 
seen across cultures. Our method of simply translating potentially 
‘western’ versions of patronizing talk and transferring these versions 
across cultures is heuristic, but may well miss some of the subtleties 
of a culturally-grounded understanding of such language. We should 
add that we readily acknowledge that the vignette methodology has 
an array of obvious limitations—as do all methods. As discussed in 
detail elsewhere (e.g., Harwood and Giles forthcoming), they involve 
only single, stimulus messages (Jackson and Brashers 1993) devoid 
of visual impact (although, see Ryan MacLean and Orange 1994) 
which are rated by third-party observers rather than those involved 
as actors in the encounter (see Semin and Fiedler 1991). As ever, 
interdisciplinary triangulation efforts in this domain would be benefi- 
ciary. Nonetheless, we assert that this method is unique in allowing 
the manipulation of subtle aspects of messages that would not be 
possible by other methodological means and that it allows respon- 


dents to play the valuable role of cultural informants on the process 
of interaction. 


Finally, 


we need to consider more generally what a study of com- 
municatio: 


n, applied linguistics, and ageing might look like in cul- 
tures other than our own. Despite our attempts to move towards a 
geronto-centred communication of ageing, it is possible that our un- 
derstandings of communication processes in ageing remain grounded 
in particular cultural conceptions of what it is to age and be old. We 
would argue that a culturally-grounded study would need to examine 
the roles that age serves as a sociolinguistic resource: how it is man- 
aged by individuals to account for their own successes or failures, 
and how the communications of others are explained in life span 
developmental terms. Indeed, we must ask whether these questions 
even *make sense' in other cultures: whether, and in what Ways, age 
is used to differentiate self from other; to what extent age groupings 
are salient and important; and how people take age as a category that 
bolsters self-identity. The results reported herein start us along a path 
which we hope will result in new understandings of how age is un- 
derstood and used by individuals in societies around the world. Ul- 
timately, this will make current models of communication between 
age groups in general (Harwood, Giles and Ryan 1995), and those 
focusing upon patronizing language in particular—such as the CPA 
(e.g., Coupland et al. 1988) and others (e.g., Hummert 1994)—much 
more culturally sensitive and robust. 
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NOTES 


1. The authors are grateful to Michael H. Bond, Helen Leung, and Zixia Han for their 
useful comments on this research and to the latter pair for their translation services as 
well, Research for this work was funded, in part, by the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, Academic Senate Grant awarded to the first author. A version of this 
paper was presented at the Annual Meeting of the International Communication Asso- 
ciation, July 1994, Sydney, Australia. 

2. The contact scale represented the following situational items: in their homes (relatives); 
living with them (relatives); in your home (relatives); at work (relatives); at school; in 
their home (non-relatives); while volunteering; living with them (non-relatives); in your 
home (non-relatives); and at work (non-relatives). 

3. In a number of these profiles, it should be noted that the Chinese group rate the targets 
more negatively overall. In addition, the exact profiles were not reflected in all patterns 
of significance, but the general trends described were reflected in all variables catego- 
rized within that profile. 

4. Means which do not share subscripts are significantly different (p < .05). 

5. Patronizing was defined according to the dictionary as ‘behaving like a benefactor’ 
(xiang enren ban: standard Pinyin transliteration) but also ‘arrogant’ (aoman de). 

6. Different subscripts across rows in Tables 9.3-9.5 indicate means different at p < .01. 
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Oral Assessment and Accent Evaluation: 
Some British Data 


I. SACHDEV, N. ELMUFTI AND P. COLLINS 


INTRODUCTION 


In the United Kingdom, the General Certificate of Secondary Edu- 
cation (GCSE) examinations are designed to be undertaken by all 
pupils at the age of 16, marking the end of compulsory schooling. 
The responsibility for assessing oral competency in English rests 
with teachers who have taught the pupils through the GCSE English 
se. In its English GCSE Assessment ‘Guide for Teachers’, the 
s Council warned that ‘care should be taken to 
e attitudes towards regional or local accents 
86). The present series of studies examines 
f English are evaluated by teachers 


involved in the assessment of oral competency in GCSE English. 
Broadly speaking, inequalities of power between social groups in 
societies are reflected in patterns of language variation as well as in 
attitudes held towards linguistic varieties (Cargile et al. 1994). Pres- 
ften regarded as the ‘standard’, and are associ- 
dominate (Fishman 1971; St. Clair 
1982). For instance, the dominance of varieties like Received Pro- 
nunciation (RP) in England, Parisian French in France and Castil- 
liano in Spain, is rooted in the economic and political power held by 
the speakers who speak these varieties in their respective societies 
(see Bourhis 1982; Carranza 1982; Edwards 1982; Giles and Powesland 
1975). Though Standard English (i.e. in grammar and vocabulary) 
may be spoken in a range O 


cour: 
UK Examination 
avoid conveying negativi 
and dialects’ (Maclure 19 
how different accent varieties O 


tigious varieties are O 
ated with social groups that 


f accents (Cheshire 1984; Trudgill 1975), 
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the promotion and justification of the dominance of particular accent 
varieties (e.g., RP) still occurs through influential agencies such as 
the media and the educational system. 

Lambert et al. (1960) pioneered the social psychological study of 
language attitudes with the ‘matched-guise’ technique in which judges 
evaluate tape-recorded language varieties on a number of different 
dimensions. The judges are generally unaware that the different va- 
rieties or guises are produced by the same person. The resulting 
evaluations (unconfounded by voice quality, etc.) are not considered 
reactions to the language varieties per se, but rather social stereo- 


types of the speakers associated with, and triggered by, the different 
language varieties. 


The matched- 
across the worl 
British seconda 


guise technique has been employed in many studies 
d since 1960. Giles’ (1970) investigation amongst 
ry schoolchildren, for example, revealed a hierarchy 
of evaluations with RP being perceived most favourably in terms of 
status and aesthetic quality. Regional accents (e.g., Somerset, South 
Welsh) occupied middle rankings in the hierarchy, while urban 
working-class accents (e.g., Cockney, Birmingham) were perceived 
least favourably. However, this study also showed that accent evalu- 
ations are not unidimensional (see Genesee and Holobow 1989). Fur- 
ther studies by Giles (1971, 1973) showed that although RP received 
the most favourable ratings on competence and status dimensions, 
regional accents were perceived more favourably in terms of integ- 
rity and social attractiveness, particularly by regional-accented 
Speakers (cf. Carranza 1982). Indeed, differential responses on the 
evaluative dimensions of ‘status’ and ‘solidarity’ have been obtained 
in a variety of studies (Cargile et al. 1994; Ryan, Giles and Sebastian 
1982). 

Though little systematic social psychological research exists on the 
nguage attitudes held by teachers in the UK, some studies have 
Suggested that non-standard varieties are likely to be unfavourably 
perceived by teachers with regard to dimensions of competence and 
Status. For example, Trudgill (1975) reported that teachers may label 
Students’ regional accents and dialects as being ‘wrong’, ‘bad’, or 
‘gibberish’. Macauley and Trevelyan (cited in Trudgill 1975) re- 
Ported that about 50 Per cent of the teachers surveyed in urban Glas- 
gow (Scotland) felt that they could justify attempts at modifying the 
local accent of their pupils. Ina matched-guise study which included 
Student teachers as judges, Edwards (1978) found that evaluations of 


la 
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an Afro-Caribbean-accented speaker were upgraded when she spoke 
with a middle-class English accent (cf. Granger et al. 1977 for Amer- 
ican research). 

It would be difficult to imagine teachers making judgements neu- 
trally. Their terms of reference are likely to be influenced by their 
specific training as well as by a host of societal, situational and social 


ogical factors. In the UK, since the late 1980s, in addition to 


psychol 
pecifically for 


in-service training for the assessment of oracy skills s| 
the new GCSE English oral examination, teachers have become 
more aware of the necessity for a multicultural curriculum within the 
context of anti-racist and equal opportunity school policies. 

The present investigation comprised two matched-guise studies of 
the attitudes of teachers to varieties of English in London. The de- 
pendent variables included actual GCSE assessment criteria and vari- 
ous evaluative scales normally used in social psychological studies 
of language attitudes (i.e., status and solidarity scales). In both stud- 
ies, the accents under investigation were drawn from previous 
research. 

In Study 1, two groups of teachers heard and rated four guises in 
simulated GCSE oral presentations in à repeated-measures experi- 
mental design. Generally, for the actual assessment of the GCSE 
English oral component, students make a presentation on à topic of 
their choice which is then followed by a group discussion on that 
topic. Normally in this procedure teachers will assess all members 
of the group for their verbal interactions but the main focus of atten- 
tion will be on the presenter. A high premium is therefore placed on 
the presenter's ability to be aware of audience and to respond to 
questions. In order to simulate the real life context of GCSE assess- 
ment where teachers assess several students consecutively, it was felt 
that it was important to use a repeated-measures design. However, 
the enhanced ecological (and face) validity gained using a repeated- 
measures design could introduce an element of bias due to the de- 
mand characteristics of the experimental situation. Moreover, the use 


of different content for each of the guises necessitated by the desire 
to simulate a realistic situat 


ion could also produce some confounds 
associated with the content. In order to reduce the impact of demand 
characteristics, and control for the content, Study 2 was designed to 
be an entirely independent groups design. It was conducted with 
teachers and trainee teac 


hers who listened to, and evaluated, only 
one guise, where the content across guises was identical. 
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STUDY 1 


Two groups of teachers participated in the study. Mainstream teachers 
had received in-service training in the new GCSE English oral assess- 
ment procedures. Support teachers, who generally worked with main- 
stream teachers in their classroom, had received no such training, as 
they were not to be directly involved in actual final assessment pro- 
cedures. Nevertheless, by the very nature of their job descriptions and 
qualifications, support teachers could be expected to be knowledge- 
able about the comparative oracy skills of all students, particularly as 


these skills relate to those for whom English is being acquired in 
mainstream contexts as a second or even third language. 


Both groups of teachers evaluated simulated GCSE discussions in 
four different matched-guise accents: Southern British middle-class 
English (SBME—approximating RP), Indian subcontinent (D, Black 
London English (BLE) and Cockney (C). They were asked to grade 
the oral presentations using criteria set by GCSE examining boards and 
also to make judgements of the speakers using a variety of person- 
perception measures used in previous social psychological research. 


METHOD 


Participants: A total of 51 teachers, comprising 32 (13 females, 19 
males) mainstream English teachers and 19 (15 females, 4 males) 
in-classroom support teachers, participated in the study. The main- 
Stream teachers were from English departments in nine secondary 
schools in north London. The departments were selected by the Eng- 
lish adviser working for the Local Education Authority on the basis 
of perceived competence and confidence in assessment of oracy after 
a period of specialized training. All participants were mainly from 
white middle-class backgrounds. The support teachers were mem- 
bers of a team of teachers from a language support service. The 
average age of the mainstream teachers was 37.5 years, and that of 
the support teachers was 44.0 years. All mainstream teachers were 
Selected from schools which had been most confident in organizing 
the implementation of the new GCSE examination. 


Design and Procedure: The stud 


sea y was introduced to teachers as research 
into ‘methods of oral profi 


ciency assessment for GCSE English’. 
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They were provided with recordings of two-minute excerpts from 
four conversations, ostensibly between different students and their 
teacher (the students and teacher were female). All participants rated 
all four guises in a repeated-measures design. For each student guise 
(in turn), teachers provided grades using established GCSE marking 
criteria, and ratings on a variety of impression-formation measures 
on a questionnaire. The final part of the questionnaire (following 
their evaluations) included manipulation checks as well as items pro- 
viding general information about participants’ ethnolinguistic back- 
ground, gender and other such details. 

Piloting of a larger number of transcribed excerpts of different 
conversations (in a GCSE oral context) had been undertaken to en- 
sure that the four stimulus excerpts employed for the guises were 
perceived by teachers to be in Standard English (i.e., grammar and 
vocabulary), neutral in content (i.e., not controversial) and, most im- 
portantly, as likely to yield equivalent grades (in transcribed form). 
The four excerpts were then randomly assigned four accents most 
often heard in London schools: Southern British middle-class Eng- 
lish, Indian subcontinental, Black London English and Cockney. All 
stimulus guises were voiced by a West African female drama student. 
The four accent guises were controlled on phonological dimensions 
since previous research had suggested that the perceived broad- 
ness-mildness of regional accents was related to judgements of their 
standardness-non-standardness (e.g., Giles 1972). The drama student 
was able to control the mildness-broadness dimension for an equal 
number of phonemes that mark the four accents as distinct varieties. 
The four guises were also controlled in terms of speech rate and the 
order of stimulus accents was randomized for every teacher. 


Two major types of measures were employed 
(adapted for rating on seven-point Likert scales). The first was a 
battery of oral-assessment measures (13 items) based on criteria in 
four areas identified by the London and East Anglian examining 


boards: 


Dependent Measures: 


ation, clarity of message, €x- 
organization of ideas; 
response to new 


1. Content—directness of communic 
ughts and feelings, 


pression of tho i 
kills—awareness of audience, 


2. Interpersonal sl 
ideas, ability to involve listener; 
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3. Language style and structure—variety of vocabulary, variety of 
Structure, appropriateness of style; and 

4. Clarity of expression—clarity of diction, fluency of speech, ap- 
propriateness of intonation. 


The second set of measures were five person-specification scales, 
including four adapted from Giles and Ryan’s (1982) two dimen- 
sional matrix of ‘status/solidarity stressing’ by 'person/group-centred* 
language evaluations. The two status items used in this study were 
"intelligent —a person-centred evaluation, and ‘privileged’—a group- 
centred evaluation. In solidarity evaluations, ‘friendly’ was chosen 
for person-centredness, and ‘assertive’ for group-centredness. The 
fifth item asked teachers to provide their impressions of how ‘hard- 
working’ they thought the pupils were. 

The questionnaire also included items designed to assess the de- 
mand characteristics of the study, manipulation checks for the ac- 
cents employed, as well as more general information on the gender, 
ethnolinguistic and age background of participants. 


RESULTS 


A variety of labels were provided by teachers for the guises they 
heard. For southern British middle-class English, labels considered 
indicative of a successful manipulation included ‘RP’, *middle/upper- 
class white’, *posh' and *non-regional'. It is noteworthy that only 
three teachers categorized the guise as being *standard'. For the other 
guises, provision of the following labels constituted successful ma- 
nipulations: for the Indian subcontinental guise, ‘Asian’, "Indian', or 
‘Pakistani’; for the Black London English guise, *West Indian’, ‘Ja- 
maican’, ‘Black London’; for the Cockney guise, ‘Cockney’, ‘East 
London’, *Working-class London’. The overwhelming majority (94 
per cent) of categorizations of accents were considered accurate, in- 
dicating that the stimulus accents were perceived as they were in- 
tended to be. Interestingly, the majority of teachers labelled their own 
accents as being somewhat similar to the descriptors for RP or 
SBME above. Whilst it is not possible to claim that the accurate 
identification of the accents is evidence that they were also believed 
to be authentic, it is worth noting that onl 


y one of the participants 
expressed a belief that the voices were so. 


mewhat unnatural. 
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On the item designed to assess the demand characteristics of the 
study, over 70 per cent felt that their own prejudices and biases were 
being investigated. Thus, participants’ responses on other measures 
are likely to be influenced by factors associated with this belief (how- 
ever, see Study 2 below). Participants may have been providing what 
they assumed to be socially desirable responses. Participants’ evalu- 
ations of guises on rating scales were analysed using Teacher-type 
(2 levels) by x Guise (4 levels) ANOVA procedures for all measures. 
An a priori significance criterion was set at p<.005 for each 
ANOVA in order to avoid excessive inflation of overall Type 1 error. 
(a) GCSE English Oral Assessment Measures: Analyses revealed 
no significant interaction effects or main effects for teacher-type on 
any of the oral assessment measures. Statistically significant main 
effects due to the guise were revealed on five of the measures: one 
measure of content (organization of ideas), two measures of language 
style (appropriateness of style, variety of vocabulary), and two meas- 
ures of clarity of expression (clarity of diction, fluency of speech). 
Table 10.1 displays the means and F-ratios for the significant items. 
All post hoc comparisons were conducted using Newman-Keuls test 


and were significant at p < .05. 


EANS AND SIGNIFICANT EFFECTS DUE TO ACCENT ON 


TABLE 10.1: M 
` ORAL ASSESSMENT MEASURES 

Item Accent (Means) F(3,53) 
SBME IndSub BLE Cockney 

Organization of ideas 3.8a 4.2a 4.0a 3.1b 9.58 p<.001 

Variety of vocabulary 3.9a 4.0a 3.8a 32b 5.05 p«.005 

Appropriacy of style 4.5a 4.5a 4.3a 3.8b 6.14 p<.001 

Clarity of diction 5.8a 4.0b,d  3.9b,c 4.6b,c 2452 p< .001 
4.3a,d 4.5a 4.8a,c 3.8b 546 p«.005 


Fluency of speech 


Note: a differs from b; c differs from d. 


n Table 10.1 provide some support for positing 
a hierarchy in oral assessments with SBME (approximating RP) at 
the top, the two visible minority accents (Indian subcontinental and 
Afro-Caribbean) in the middle, and Cockney at the bottom. Assess- 
ments of SBME were consistently amongst the highest compared to 
those of other accents in the design. SBME, Indian subcontinental 
and BLE guises were assessed more positively than the Cockney 


The results listed i 
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guise in terms of the speakers’ ‘organization of ideas’, ‘variety of 
vocabulary’, ‘appropriacy of style’ and ‘fluency of speech’. Interest- 
ingly, the BLE guise of the speaker was assessed to have greater 
‘fluency’ than both SBME and Cockney guises. However, both In- 
dian subcontinental and BLE accents were downgraded in terms of 
‘clarity of diction’ compared to SBME and Cockney guises, with 
SBME clearly receiving the highest assessment. 

(b) Social Psychological Measures: Person-perception Measures: 
Analyses revealed no significant interaction effects or main effects 
for teacher-type on any of the impression-formation measures. Sta- 


tistically significant main effects due to the guise shown in Table 10.2 
were revealed by the measures. 


TABLE 10.2: MEANS AND SIGNIFICANT EFFECTS DUE TO ACCENT ON 
IMPRESSION-FORMATION MEASURES 


Item Accent (Means) F(3,53) 

SBS Ind Sub. BLE Cockney 
Intelligent 42b 5.0a 4.5b,c 4.0b,d 753  p«.001 
Privileged 4.5a 4.0b,c 3.0b,d 3.0b,d 19.42  p«.001 
Friendly 4.3b,d 5.5a 5.0b,c 4.5b,d 1227  p«.001 
Assertive 3.7b 3.6b 45a 43a 634 p<.001 


Hardworking 4.0b,d 4.6b,c 5.5a 4.0b,d 2216 p<.001 


Note: a differs from b; c differs from d. 


Post hoc comparisons of the means in Table 10.2 revealed that 
BLE and Indian subcontinental guises generally received higher rat- 
ings than Cockney and SBME on ratings of ‘intelligence’, ‘friendli- 
ness’ and ‘hardworking’. The Indian subcontinental accent received 
the highest ratings on ‘intelligence’ and ‘friendliness’, while the BLE 
guise was rated the highest on ‘hardworking’. SBME and the Indian 
subcontinental accents were perceived to be more privileged than the 
BLE and Cockney guises, with SBS clearly heading the hierarchy. 


Cockney and BLE guises received higher ratings on ‘assertiveness’ 
compared to the other accents, 


DISCUSSION 


Results of the person-specification ite 


: ms were ambivalent in support- 
ing findings of previous research (e. 


g., Edwards 1982). On only one 
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measure, the group-centred status measure of ‘privilege’, did SBME 
maintain its traditionally high evaluation. On the majority of other 
impression-formation measures, teachers rated the ‘visible’ minority 
guises (Indian subcontinental and Black London English) as similar 
to each other and higher than the white upper/middle- and working- 
class guises (SBME and Cockney respectively). Contrary to previous 
findings, Cockney was not perceived as being different from SBME 
on measures of ‘intelligence’, ‘friendliness’ and ‘hardworking’. On 
the group-centred measure of solidarity (Giles and Ryan 1982) em- 
ployed in this study both Cockney and BLE guises were perceived 
as more assertive than the other guises in the design. 

Interestingly, evidence of a status hierarchy favouring SBME was 
obtained on the GCSE assessment criteria. SBME tended to receive 
high ratings and Cockney received amongst the lowest ratings in the 
design. Though Indian subcontinental and BLE accents attracted 
similar assessments to SBME on a number of criteria, the dominance 
of the SBME guise was particularly marked in terms of its perceived 
‘clarity of diction’. It is noteworthy that the Cockney guise was also 
assessed to have greater ‘clarity of diction’ than both ‘visible’ minor- 
ity guises. 

Given that the repeated-measures design employed in this study 
probably led teachers to assume that their evaluative behaviours were 
being assessed, further interpretation of the results of this study may 
be somewhat speculative. A second study was thus designed to reduce 
the impact of factors associated with a repeated-measures design. 


STUDY 2 


ed to conceptually replicate Study 1 but with 
s design by reducing the potential complicating 
effects of the demand characteristics of a repeated-measures design. 
This was achieved by employing a completely between-subjects (in- 
dependent groups) design so that teachers only rated a single guise. 
Unlike Study 1, this design allowed the use of identical content for 
all guises that were evaluated by participants. Moreover, in order to 
increase the generalizability of findings, new stimuli were created by 
another speaker to be used with different samples of teachers and 
teacher trainees who taught a much wider set of disciplines. 


Study 2 was design 
using a more rigorou 
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Three accent guises were employed from the stimulus speaker's 
repertoire; these were chosen for their authenticity and comparability 
with Study 1: RP, Birmingham and Indian subcontinental. Note that 
evaluations of the Birmingham accent investigated here were felt to 
be comparable with the Cockney guise in Study 1 in that both are 
urban white working-class accents, having generally received similar 
evaluative ratings in previous research (see Giles and Powesland 1975). 

Groups of teachers and teacher trainees evaluated some prepared 
GCSE material for oral presentation in three different matched- 
guises. The teacher group in this study comprised the staff of one 
school who covered the whole range of subjects in the curriculum. 
Some changes were made in the types of dependent measures em- 
ployed in this study, compared to Study 2. On the oral assessment 
criteria, teachers were provided with actual grading sheets where the 
criteria were not assessed on single itemized scales as in Study 1. 
Teachers were to provide an overall grade for the oral presentation 
based mainly on criteria of content and clarity of expression. Pilot 
studies of this procedure revealed that participants felt more satisfied 
with the face validity of this procedure than did participants in Study 1. 

As in Study 1, teachers were asked to form impressions of the 
speaker on a variety of measures including some of status, solidarity 
and perceived intelligibility. In addition, some exploratory measures 


were included to assess how participants attributed the performance 
of the speaker (see Kelley 1973). 


METHOD 


Participants: Seventy-eight participants, comprising 46 (20 females, 26 
males) mainstream inner-London secondary school teachers and 32 
(14 women, 18 men) teacher trainees (in central London), were re- 
cruited for this study. The average age of the mainstream teachers 
was 39.0 years, and that of the trainee teachers was 27.5 years. 


DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 


Procedures were generall 
Study was introduced to 
Proficiency assessment fo 
Subjects design, particip 


y similar to those used in Study 1. The 
teachers as research into *methods of oral 
r GCSE English'. In a completely between- 
ants listened to short excerpts from one of 
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three matched-guises. Each participant provided grades (using estab- 
lished GCSE marking criteria) and ratings on a variety of impression- 
formation and attribution measures on a questionnaire. The final part 
of the questionnaire (following their evaluations) included manipu- 
lation checks as well as items providing general information about 
participants’ ethnolinguistic background, gender and such specifics. 

Unlike Study 1, the independent-groups (between-subjects) design 
allowed greater control over the content of excerpts as each partici- 
pant only listened to one guise. It was thus possible to use completely 
identical content for each of the accents. As in Study 1, content was 
expressed in 'standard" English (i.e., grammar and vocabulary) and 
was neutral (i.e., not controversial). 

Each participant was randomly assigned one of three accents to 
evaluate: RP, Indian subcontinental and Birmingham. All stimulus 
guises were voiced in their mild forms (with extensive training and 
piloting) by a female of Indian subcontinental origin. All accents were 
marked with the same number of phonological dimensions as pre- 
vious research had suggested that the perceived broadness—mildness 
of regional accents was related to judgements of their standardness-non- 
standardness (e.g., Giles 1972). 

Unlike Study 1, participants were asked to provide a single over- 
all grade (out of 20) as their oracy assessment of the speaker using 
criteria developed by the examining boards. It was expected that 
this would provide a clearer picture of the overall assessment than 
provided by the multiple rating scales adapted for use in Study 1. 
This procedure was also expected to have greater face validity as 
it matched the usual manner of grading in such examination pro- 


cedures. 

On a questionnaire, a va 
(on five-point scales) amon 
items (some similar to those in 


riety of other measures Were also obtained 
gst which were a few status and solidarity 
Study 1), a measure of speaker's 
perceived intelligibility, and a measure of the ‘room for improve- 
ment’ in oral skills that the speaker was perceived to have. Partici- 
s were also asked to attribute the speaker's performance to 
ity, mood) and external (‘good teaching’, 
The questionnaire also included items as- 
sessing the demand characteristics of the study, manipulation checks 
for the accents employed, as well as more general information on the 
gender, ethnolinguistic and age background of participants. 


pant | 
various internal (e.g. abil 
difficulty of task) factors. 
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RESULTS 


The overwhelming majority (95 per cent) of categorizations of ac- 
cents were considered accurate, indicating that the stimulus accents 
were perceived as intended. The majority of participants (65 per 
cent) labelled their own accents as being similar to the descriptors 
for RP (see Study 1). On the item designed to assess the demand 
characteristics of the study, none of the participants were able to 
identify the purposes of the investigation. Thus, participants’ re- 
sponses on other measures were likely to be uninfluenced by factors 
associated with demand characteristics and/or high levels of aware- 
ness about experimental hypotheses. 

Participants' evaluations of guises on rating scales were analyzed 
using Teacher-type (2 levels) by x Guise (3 levels) ANOVA proce- 
dures for all measures. An a priori significance criterion of p « .005 
for each ANOVA was adopted in order to avoid excessive inflation 
of overall Type 1 error. 

Analyses revealed no significant interaction effects or main effects 
for teacher-type on any of the dependent measures. Statistically sig- 
nificant main effects due to the guises were revealed on three of the 
measures: overall grade awarded, perceived intelligibility, and *room 
for improvement’. Table 10.3 displays the means and F-ratios for the 
significant items. In addition, Table 10.3 also displays the means and 

-ratios of marginal effects for the guises which were also revealed 
on measures of intelligence, and on the extent to which the speaker’s 
performance could be attributed to ‘good teaching’. 

Post hoc comparisons of the means listed in Table 10.3 for the 
overall mark awarded, intelligibility, ‘room for improvement’ and 


TABLE 10.3: MEANS AND SIGNIFICANT EFFECTS DUE TO ACCENT ON 
DEPENDENT MEASURES 


Ttem 


Accent (Means) F(2,72) 

a? NN 

RP Ind Sub — Birm, 
Overall Mark (out of. 20) 16.8a 14.1b,c 13.0b,d 24.16  p«.001 
Intelligibility 3.4a 2.4b,d 2.8b,c 1042  p«.001 
Room for improvement 1.7b,d 3.la 23b,c 13.50  p«.001 
Intelligence 3.la 3.la 2.6b 551  p«.006 
Attribution to good teaching 2.9b 3 


4a 23b 546  p«.008 
Note: a differs from b; c differs from d. 
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intelligence revealed that RP was the most favourably evaluated ac- 
cent in the design. The Indian subcontinental guise, though awarded 
a lower grade than RP, was marked higher and tended to be perceived 
as more intelligent (like RP) than the working-class Birmingham 
guise. However, on perceived intelligibility and ‘room for improve- 
ment’, both RP and Birmingham guises were perceived more favour- 
ably than the Indian subcontinental guise. One marginal effect (Table 
10.3) suggested that the perceived performance of the Indian sub- 
continental guise was attributed more to ‘good teaching’ than those 


of RP and Birmingham guises. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of Study 2 clearly showed that RP was awarded the high- 
est GCSE grades and that RP was perceived to be the most intelli- 
gible accent and required the least ‘improvement’. The urban 
working class Birmingham guise received the lowest status and com- 
petence ratings in this study. With regard to GCSE marks, there was 
a rather large difference of approximately 19 per cent between RP 
and Birmingham favouring RP which was reduced somewhat to about 
13 per cent in comparisons with the Indian subcontinental guise. 
Such large differences, obtained under strictly controlled experimen- 
tal conditions, do not augur well for those pupils whose speech styles 
identify them as members of working-class or ethnic minority groups. 

The Indian subcontinental guise was assigned GCSE marks that 
were second to RP, but significantly higher than the Birmingham 
guise. This middle ranking was somewhat reinforced by intelligence 
ratings equivalent to the RP accent, but higher than the evaluations 
of the Birmingham accent. However, a clear division along ethnolin- 
guistic lines was obtained on other ratings. Compared to both RP and 
Birmingham guises, the Indian subcontinental accent was perceived 
to be less intelligible and to have more ‘room for improvement’. The 
salience of participants’ ethnolinguistic identities is critical here and 
needs to be more explicitly investigated in future studies (Giles and 
Johnson 1981). Interestingly, supportive of Hewstone and Jaspars’ 
(1984) social identity analyses of social attributions, the participants 
(mainly white British) tended to attribute the speaker's performance 
to external factors (‘good teaching’) more when rating the Indian 
subcontinental guise than when they rated either RP or Birmingham 


accents. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Both the studies that have been described obtained clear evidence 
that accents are differentially assigned to positions on an accent hi- 
erarchy. The findings of Study 1, in spite of the high demand char- 
acteristics, and particularly the findings of Study 2, clearly showed 
that teachers were biased in favour of upper/middle-class English 
(including RP) on the oral assessment criteria. Results also showed 
that the white urban working-class guises in both studies (Cockney 
and Birmingham) were consistently downgraded on oral assessment 
criteria. 

The visible black and Asian minority guises employed in our stud- 
ies appeared to have fared better than the white workin g-class guises. 
Indeed in Study 1, the Indian subcontinental and the Black London 
English guises were not evaluated differently from southern British 
middle-class English on a number of measures of oral assessment. 
In Study 2, the Indian subcontinental guise achieved ratings that 
were lower than the RP guise but higher than the Birmingham guise 
on oral assessments and perceived intelligence, Clearly teachers find 
it difficult to maintain ‘neutrality’ in their judgements and are similar 
in this respect to non-teachers studied in previous research (e.g., 
Giles 1970). Such results do not augur well for those pupils in the 
UK who have regional, urban or ethnic minority accents, 

On status and solidarity measures in the person-perception items 
in Study 1, the results suggesting that visible minority ethnic guises 
are perceived most positively of all probably reflect the effect of 
demand characteristics. Teachers in the UK, and in London schools 
in particular, have been exposed to extensive discussions of equal 
Opportunity race issues over many years and are thus very likely to 
be sufficiently sensitized to issues of race to avoid overt discrimina- 
tion against minority ethnic groups. Whereas in Study 2, this may 

have produced a lack of significant differences on impression-formation 
measures, in Study 1, where participants felt that the study was about 
Prejudice, they may have overcompensated and favoured ethnic mi- 
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Johnson 1981). Drawing upon recent theoretical advances (e.g.. 
Turner et al. 1987); Sachdev and Bourhis (1990) suggest that the 
salience of linguistic differences is intricately and interactively bound 
up with processes of self-categorization and ethnolinguistic iden- 
tification. In the ratings of the Indian subcontinental and Black Lon- 
don English guises, teachers may have subjectively defined the 
situation as an intergroup one, resulting in the formation of stereo- 
types of not only the out-group speakers, but also of themselves in 
terms of de-individuated self-stereotypes. This would have led to less 
emphasis being placed on individual differences in communicative 
style, which otherwise influences language comprehension, assess- 
ment and impression formation in such inter-individualistic situations. 
Clearly, the role that self-categorizations and ethnic identifications 
play in teachers’ judgements of pupils needs further investigation. 
The overall results of the two studies suggest that the tension cre- 
ated by the opposing demands of ecological validity and ‘purity’ of 
research design (i.e. uninfluenced by demand characteristics and 
other factors), is worthy of future attention. In some respects the 
conditions of the two studies, determined as they are by the different 
research designs and the different content used for the guises, make 
them difficult to compare for some purposes, although they provide 
useful contrasts to each other. Study 2 maintained a consistency of 
text across all three guises thereby neutralizing any possible effects 
of bias in text. However, Study 1 probably had greater ecological 
validity by more closely approximating the actual assessment proce- 
dure used by teachers and the variety of topics covered by the pupils. 
In spite of these differences in methodology between the two studies, 
a convergent set of findings were obtained which have important 
implications. 


Clearly, teachers in general need to be made more aware of how 


social stereotypes can intervene to bias judgements and evaluations 
in such educational procedures which affect educational outcomes 
for all students and which disadvantage urban working-class and mi- 
nority group speakers. In conclusion, the results of our research are 
generally in agreement with findings of previous research concerning 
the traditionally high status evaluations associated with RP and the 
lower status associated with urban working-class and ethnic minority 
speech styles (e.g., Edwards 1982). Not much change I5 likely to take 
place in this respect unless teachers take Eggleston, Dunn and Anjali s 
(1986) recommendation more seriously, that *...if the consciousness 
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of the teacher is to be in the mind of the child then first of all the 


consciousness of the child must be in the mind of the teacher’ 
(p. 287). 
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Immigrant Identity and Language 


Proficiency: A Sociolinguistic Study of 
ESOL 


A.L. KHANNA, M.K. VERMA, R.K. AGNIHOTRI AND 
S.K. SINHA 


INTRODUCTION 


The question of migrant identit 
complex. Any sociolinguistic m 
individual’s identity within a 


capture the conflicting 
creates his/her multiple 
tles down to a certain degree of stability 


not found, it appeared (in the research findings of Gardner and Lam- 
bert [1972] and their associates) that attitudinal variables correlated 
significantly with integrative motivation which in turn correlated sig- 
nificantly with proficiency. Gardner and Lambert (1972: 133) ob- 
Serve that in spite of the setting-to-setting diversity, there is 
Substantial evidence of the separate roles played by intelligence, ap- 


titude and motivation in the development of second language com- 
petence. They also noted that: 
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an integrative and friendly outlook towards the other group whose 
language is being learnt can differentially sensitize the learner to 
the audio-lingual features of the language, making him more per- 
ceptive to forms of pronunciation and accent than is the case for 
a learner without this open and friendly disposition (Gardner and 


Lambert 1972: 134). 


med that a learner’s motivation to learn a second 
s/her attitudes and willingness to identify 
with the linguistic and non-linguistic features that characterize the 
speakers of the target language. This position, outlined on the basis 
of Canadian and American studies, has since been continuously 
modified, though the central thrust of associating integrativeness and 
language proficiency has not been changed significantly. The first 
major modification was introduced in 1972 itself, with the Philip- 
pines study, where it was felt that instrumental motivation would be 
as significant as integrative motivation. However, with regard to the 
the long-term goal of gaining proficiency in a second language, it 
was believed that an integrative outlook was of paramount signifi- 
cance. It was stated: ‘Learning a second language of national or 
world-wide significance is then indispensable, and both instrumental 
and integrative orientation towards a learning task must be devel- 
oped’ (Gardner and Lambert 1972: 42). The setting-to-setting diver- 
sity of the clusters of social psychological and linguistic variables 
and the marginal amount of variance accounted for by attitudes and , 
motivation (Tucker 1981) brought out the significance of the social 
context in second language learning. Lambert (1974) made a distinc- 
tion between additive and subtractive bilingualism and Gardner 
(1979), acknowledging the imprecise nature of their earlier formula- 
tions, presented a model consisting of four segments: social milieu, 
individual differences, second language acquisition context, and out- 
comes. The component of social milieu is included to emphasize the 


fact that: 


It has been clai 
language depends on hi 


the second language learning process must be considered in the 
larger context in which the individual and the second language 
learning program exist.... It is proposed that the social milieu 
gives rise to many expectations in the minds of teachers, parents 


and students concerning the entire second language learning task. 
A student resident in a community where bilingualism 1s an 
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expected part of his cultural heritage will have and will encounter 
cultural beliefs which are of a different order from those of a stu- 


dent resident in a community where unilingualism is the norm 
(Gardner 1979: 195). 


Within Gardner’s framework of second language acquisition, a 
distinction is made between formal language training and informal 
language experience. The former refers to teacher-student inter- 
action in the classroom and the latter to exposure of the nature of 
speaking with members of the other cultural community, watching 
movies or television, listening to the radio or reading materials in the 
other language. In spite of the inclusion of these two important com- 
ponents in the model, variables reflecting these aspects have not been 
included in subsequent studies which continue to focus only on the 
affective variables. It is difficult to regard both milieu and context as 
constant, since no learning situation is either exclusively mono- 
lingual or bilingual, or completely formal or informal. Consider, for 
example, the case of the learning of English in India, as in many 
other parts of the world. All students learning English go through 
years of classroom instruction, but they also go through different 
degrees of informal exposure to English in different contexts and 
through the oral and written mass media. Nor is the nature of their 
schooling invariant. In societies which are in a state of flux and 
where norms of behaviour are still in the making (Le Page and 
Tabouret-Keller 1985), variables of exposure and schooling may 
prove to be far more important than attitudes and motivation. As 
Tucker (1981) points out, our theories should be able to describe and 
explain not only formal classroom situations but also cases where 
languages are acquired informally, in the normal course of playing, 
working and socializing. In multilingual societies where, for histori- 
cal reasons, English enjoys great prestige and is an indispensable 
instrument for upward social mobility, but where the native speakers 
of the target language are not accessible, it may not be true to say 
that only an integrative outlook will sustain long-term study of the 
second language. Reasons such as ‘fear of failure’, ‘desire to do well 
at school’, ‘vague future job requirements’ (Gardner 1979: 206) may 
prove to be very important. As the learning of a second language is 
being examined in more diverse contexts, the whole question of the 

instrumental-integrative motivation dichotomy is being reopened. 
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According to Shaw (1981), we perhaps don’t need to make this dis- 
tinction. He says: 


If an integrative motive is still deemed necessary, must it always 
be in terms of a native-speaking group, or can it be interpreted to 
mean a desire to become a member of a local, English-speaking 
elite?...Once a country has an active policy of teaching everyone 
that language in order to make it a major language of the country, 
are these questions about motivation for learning English as non- 
sensical as if they were directed to an American child? (Shaw 


1981: 112) 


In fact, most Indians acquire proficiency in English not because 
they wish to assimilate with British or American culture (or their 
Indian equivalent) but because they wish to do well at school and 
college and get a good job. Our studies show that simply desiring a 
good job or having a positive attitude to the English language does 
not correlate with achievement in English. The opportunities avail- 
able to the learner, his/her pattern of language use and his/her own 
view of his/her skills in English are the factors that really matter (see, 
for example, Agnihotri, Khanna and Mukherjee 1988; Khanna and 
Agnihotri 1982, 1984). In these studies, we have adopted a compre- 
hensive social psychological framework, in which variables pertain- 
ing to both the social context and the individual are examined. Most 
of these studies are concerned with the learning of English in 
non-native contexts. The present paper is different from the studies 
cited in that it examines the learning of English in a native context, 
namely that of adult immigrants learning English in Britain. 

For a variety of historical, economic and political reasons, Britain 
has attracted a large number of immigrants from different parts of 
the world. In the 1930s, the majority of these immigrants were from 
European countries. According to Wallace (1987), these European 
immigrants needed communicative skills only to supplement a pre- 
existing academic knowledge of the English language. The European 
background of these immigrants did not seem to pose much of a 
social problem, nor did the colour of their skin provoke any racial 
discrimination. We are not sure to what extent Wallace s claims are 
justified. To the best of our knowledge, very little is known about 
how British society responded to the English language needs of 
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European immigrants. But the immigrants in the 1960s came from 
non-European backgrounds and were mostly from the Indian sub- 
continent or the Caribbean. They were armed with very little knowl- 
edge of English and were from sharply different socio-cultural 
backgrounds compared to the host society. The colour of their skin 
was also different. The reasons for which these different migrant 
groups came to Britain were not the same for each group. Therefore, 
the attitudes and motivation of immigrants from Europe, the Carib- 
bean and the Indian subcontinent may be different and may affect 
their linguistic proficiency differently. 

This paper examines the proficiency in English of different adult 
migrant groups in Britain in relation to their social and linguistic 
stereotypes. We would like to see whether a model emphasizing 
complete identification with a given group will explain the profi- 
ciency level achieved by different migrant groups; that is, is it the 
case that those having positive social and linguistic stereotypes also 
have high levels of attainment, and vice versa? 


METHOD 


The sample for the study consisted of 106 informants from 13 ESOL 
centres located in different parts of Britain, namely, Edinburgh, York, 
Leeds, Bradford, Walsall, London and Cardiff. Most of these inform- 
ants had lived in Britain for less than 10 years. The distribution of the 
sample according to the country of origin may be seen in Table 11.1. 

We designed a questionnaire to elicit detailed information about 
the personal backgrounds of the informants, their patterns of lan- 
guage use, exposure to English, motivation and motivational inten- 
sity to learn English, and social and linguistic stereotypes. Teachers 


TABLE 11.1: DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE 


BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 
SS 
India 29 
Pakistan 47 


Bangladesh 8 
China 9 
Hong Kong 6 
Tran 7 
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were asked to evaluate their students on the levels of proficiency 
attained by them in all the four skills of English. 

As has already been pointed out, this paper focuses only on the 
question of social and linguistic stereotypes and language profi- 
ciency. We have turned to the other components of the data only 
when we have found that a rather naive and simplistic model of 
integrativeness failed to account for our data. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Figure 11.1 shows four quadrants, which demonstrate the possible 
combinations of the positive and negative values of social and lin- 
guistic stereotypes. 


Figure 11.1: Social and Linguistic Stereotypes and Language Proficiency 


On the basis of Figure 11.1, these combinations could be used to 
formulate a very bold hypothesis which would provide a basis for a 
rich empirical investigation: communities in quadrant A, where both 
the social and linguistic stereotypes are positive, may achieve the 
highest levels of proficiency in a second language. Quadrant A rep- 
resents an area characterized by an integrative outlook towards the 
target language and the target language group. Diametrically op- 
posed to quadrant A is quadrant D, where both the social and lin- 
guistic stereotypes are negative. We would expect that communities 
with the lowest levels of proficiency would fall into this quadrant. 
The proficiency levels of the communities in quadrants B and C 
should be in between those communities in quadrants A and D, be- 
cause, in the case of B, only linguistic stereotypes are positive and, 
in the case of C, only social stereotypes are positive. What follows 
is a discussion of the proficiency levels in English of adult ESOL 
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learners from six different migrant communities in Britain, usin g the 
categories of this hypothesis. 

The mean percentage of informants for the achievement-oriented 
stereotypes is approximately 60 per cent or above for all the immi- 
grant groups except the Chinese group. All migrant communities 
evaluate the British positively on social success stereotypes except 
the Chinese (see Table 11.2A). 


TABLE 11.2A: STEREOTYPES OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE AMONG THE 
MIGRANT GROUPS IN BRITAIN AND LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY (ACHIEVEMENT STEREOTYPES) 


(% informants) 


Hard- Confident Efficient Successful Educated Mean Average 
working 


Score 

(out 

of 12) 
Bangladeshi — 63 88 67 63 88 74 8.1 
lranian 14 50 39 33 14 28 94 
Hong Kong 13 50 17 20 00 21 8.5 
Chinese 13 50 44 33 56 13 6.7 
Pakistani 37 55 69 63 61 57 Tl 
Indian 42 88 58 TI 66 62 


4.6 
NEN EILTIL IX i e ER 


But the mean percentage of informants for personal stereotypes is 
far lower than those for achievement-oriented stereotypes (see Table 
11.2B). The figure for Bangladeshis really stands out, indicating that 
it is the most integratively-oriented group towards the host society. 


TABLE 11.2B: STEREOTYPES OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE AMONG THE 
MIGRANT GROUPS IN BRITAIN AND LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY (PERSONAL STEREOTYPES) 


(% informants) 


Helpful Friendly Honest Dependable Mean Average score 


(out of 12) 
Bangladeshi 75 50 75 63 66 8.1 
Iranian 14 00 00 00 4 84 
Hong Kong 50 40 17 40 37 8.5 
Chinese 39 50 33 56 57 67 
Pakistani 67 37 53 29 47 741 
Indian 61 38 31 32 41 4.6 


———————————M——— 
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The stereotypes of the English language were measured in terms 
of the following five attributes: useful, difficult, sweet, scientific, civ- 
ilized. Significant differences among the groups were not seen in the 
case of the first two attributes of useful and difficult. All the groups 
felt that English was a useful language and was easy to learn. There 
was a considerable variation across the different migrant groups in 
terms of the remaining three attributes (see Table 11.3). 


TABLE 11.3: STEREOTYPES OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AMONG THE 
MIGRANT GROUPS IN BRITAIN AND LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY ; 


(% informants) 


Sweet Scientific Civilized Mean Average score 


(out of 12) 
Bangladeshi 57 29 83 56 8.1 
Iranian 50 67 59 56 94 
Hong Kong 100 50 100 83 8.5 
Chinese 100 67 100 89 6.7 
Pakistani 28 31 47 35 7A 
Indian 18 20 36 25 4.6 


On the basis of Tables 11.2B and 11.3, we may place the six im- 
migrant groups in our study in different quadrants of Figure 11.1 as 
indicated by Figure 11.2. 

The only group which has clearly positive stereotypes of both the 
English language and the British people and falls in quadrant A is 
the Bangladeshi group. In terms of language proficiency, it is ranked 


A 


Bangladeshi (8.1) 


B D 
Iranian (9.4) Pakistani (7.1) 
Hong Kong (8.5) Indian (4.6) 


Chinese (6.7) 


meres i 


Figure 11.2: Sacial and Linguistic Stereotypes and Language Proficiency 
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next to the Iranians and immigrants from Hong Kong. Without un- 
derestimating the overwhelming importance of social variables, such 
as length of stay and exposure, the case of the Bangladeshis shows 
that positive stereotypes of the target language and the target lan- 
Buage group are strongly associated with proficiency in the target 
language. It is interesting that Indians, Pakistanis and Bangladeshis 
who are from the same subcontinent should be placed in diametri- 
cally opposed quadrants. Both Indians and Pakistanis have relatively 
negative stereotypes of both the target language and the target lan- 
guage group, though in terms of proficiency, Pakistanis are closer to 
Bangladeshis. This is indeed a very complex phenomenon. In quad- 
rant B, which is characterized by positive linguistic stereotypes but 
negative social stereotypes, we have Iranians and immigrants from 
Hong Kong and China. This quadrant shows that high proficiency 
levels can be achieved without an integrative outlook. It may be 
sufficient to have a positive attitude towards the target language. It 
may also be noted that quadrant C is vacant, suggesting that the 
groups which think positively of the target language groups, but 
negatively of the target language, are rare. 

Most of our early studies (for example, Agnihotri, Khanna and 
Mukherjee 1988; Khanna 1983; Khanna and Agnihotri 1982, 1984) 
conducted in India had shown that attitudinal variables did not play 
any significant role in second language acquisition. The present study 
conducted in the native language context suggests that the role of 
attitudinal variables is context-sensitive, and that in addition to the 
overwhelmingly important social variables, an integrative outlook 
and a positive image of the target language group may also be im- 
portant variables. As can be seen from Figure 11.2, Bangladeshis are 
the most integratively oriented group and have high levels of lan- 
guage proficiency. In our interviews we felt that there was a strong 
feeling of insecurity among Bangladeshis and that they faced the 
very potent threat of racial discrimination. Since this sample is very 
small, further research is required to draw any valid conclusion or 
offer any satisfactory explanation. 


China has a very long history of resisting anglicization and west- 


ernization; however, recent changes in China have brought to the 
fore the importance of learning English. The Chinese immigrants, 
therefore, have positive stereotypes of the English language but not 
of the British. India, Pakistan, Africa and the Middle East share a 
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similar history of colonial exploitation, yet people from India and 
Pakistan differ from those of Africa and the Middle East in having 
negative stereotypes of the British people. With the growth of the 
national movement, as India got disillusioned with the glamour of 
westernisation, it had the option of turning to its very rich historical 
past. It is only recently that African peoples have had the opportunity 
to have access to their rich heritage. 

Though this discussion brings out the close relationship between 
stereotypes and language proficiency, it still leaves us with many 
intriguing questions: How do Pakistanis, who have neither a positive 
image of English language nor a positive Stereotype of the English 
people, achieve proficiency levels com 


parable to any other group 
with positive stereotypes? 


The case of the Bangladeshis proves the widely accepted hypothe- 
sis (outlined earlier) convincingly. It reconfirms the intuitively satis- 
fying and generally held belief that Positive social and linguistic 
Stereotypes are associated with success in le 
guage. However, the case of immigrant 
Kong shows that, for migrant groups, i 
to have positive Stereotypes of the targi 
language group. 


arning a second lan- 
s from China, Iran and Hong 
t may be far more important 
et language than of the target 


r modifying lin- 
guistic habits is greater. The Indians, on the other hand, were twice 


as old when they arrived in Britain. Age at arrival thus appears to be 
a more important variable than social and linguistic stereotypes. 
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Mixed Codes and their Acceptability 


R.K. AGNIHOTRI 


INTRODUCTION 


Mixed codes are generally not accepted as normal ways of talking 
by the elite; more often than not, not even by linguists. A counter- 
example from a mixed code may not be regarded as a legitimate 
violation of a generalization proposed by a formal linguist since he 
does not regard it as a language. Common people, however, regularly 
use mixed codes in a variety of situations. They also accept utter- 
ances from these codes as grammatical, even when these utterances 
vehemently violate some of the most rigorous constraints proposed 
against mixing languages. As will be seen in this paper, even sen- 
tences which violate such basic constraints as ‘free morpheme con- 
straint’ and ‘equivalence constraint’ (see Poplack 1981; Sankoff and 
Poplack 1981; Sankoff, Poplack and Vanniarajan 1991 among oth- 
ers) are not rejected outright by the speakers of mixed codes across 
different speech communities. I will also demonstrate that in general 
social psychological variables like attitudes and stereotypes are not 
directly related to the degree of acceptability of mixed codes; in fact, 
the acceptability data across language situations confirms the exist- 
ence of a shared linguistic potential and linguists may be well- 
advised to approach standard languages through mixed codes rather 
than the other way round. It seems clear that in order to coexist 
languages do not need the kind of passports and immigration laws 
embodied in some of the constraints that apply to mixed codes. How- 
ever, the whole discourse about the nature of language and language 
contact as well as the discussion of the representational, structural 
and acquisitional aspects of mixed codes have been conditioned by 
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the monolingual mindset. It is indeed interesting to note that most of 
the researchers working on mixed codes have not been regular users 
of mixed codes. The implicit agenda of their research can be seen in 
Some of their assumptions one of which is that at any point of time 
a speaker must be said to speak in ‘a language' and that one must 
find evidence for switching from one language to another permitting 
only those mixes that do not violate the grammar of either language. 
That a more abstract Universal Grammar or a powerful cognitive 
organizer which allows structures that may not be found in either 
language is involved in the mixing of codes is a notion that is gen- 


erally not entertained. For example, Poplack, Wheeler and Westwood 
(1989) say: 


When two languages are to be used in a single sentence, various 
problems of incompatibility may arise. The most obvious derives 
from word-order differences—if a Switch occurs at a boundary 
between two constituents Which are ordered differently in the two 


languages, the resulting configuration will be ungrammatical by 
the standards of at least one (p. 132). 


Ramat (1990) has shown that in the dialect-standard language 
code-mixing, Poplack-like constraints are not relevant because a sub- 
Stantial structural equivalence exists anyway. Muysken (1990), I 
think, was right in saying that grammatical theory is relevant for 
describing mixed codes but in order to predict what structures are 
possible in mixed codes, grammar must interact with the psycholin- 
Buistic precesses involved in speech perception and production. We 
need to consider his proposal that modularity in grammar has auto- 
matically created space for mixing and Switching seriously. 

In fact, a greater part of the discourse about language has been 
marked by a tendency to isolate language from its social context and 
to examine it as a set of near-mathematical rules, categorical or vari- 
able, that manipulate a lexicon to generate grammatically acceptable 
sentences, where a variety, invariably associated with the rich and 
powerful, gets canonized as the standard. Though structuralists have 
worked hard to demonstrate the linguistic equality of all speech 
forms, the number of terms that refer to language phenomena which 
in some sense are not even believed to be truly language have sig- 

nificantly increased, e.g., dialect, variety, pidgin, creole, vernacular, 
nativized, indiginized, non-standard, regional and basilectal. We 
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often say ‘pidgin is also a language’ and in that process we create 
objects that are not regarded suitable enough to be termed ‘lan- 
guage’. This is how we become victims of the metalinguistic trap we 
have ourselves created. We forget that a large body of highly res- 
pected literature referred to as ‘Mani Pravaal’, Malayalam and Tamil 
mixed with Sanskrit exists (S.K. Das, personal communication). 
Historically, academically valued knowledge has had an elitist bias 
and it is not surprising that it is the focused and rarefied speech forms 
associated with groups in power that have received the most careful 
attention from linguists and have come to be called standard, pure, 
unmarked, normal and literary. Languages of the powerless were 
then inevitably examined through the filters of these normative gram- 
mars. They were stigmatized in proportion to the extent to which 
they deviated from the norm. Focusing was presented as a conse- 
quence of normal consensus and mixed varieties as sloppy bilingual- 
ism. Though mixed code is a normal way of talking in most societies, 
there continues to be a relentless search for ‘a language’ and its 
‘grammar’. Fluent, effortless mixed discourse is broken down into 
what we as linguists call sentences. I am not sure how and on what 
basis this procedure of segmentation into sentences is accomplished 
though for a variety of reasons I often do it myself. Once this is done, 
a search for the ‘matrix language’ and ‘the embedded language’ 
starts; the hypothesis being that every constituent of the discourse 
must belong to ‘a language’ (for example, see Di Sciullo, Muysken 
and Singh 1986; Kachru 1975; Myers-Scotton 1991, Pfaff 1979; 
Sankoff and Poplack 1981; Sankoff, Poplack and Vanniarajan 1991). 
Once this is determined, a search for increasingly rigorous con- 
straints ensues. Kachru (1975) proposed ‘the determiner constraint’ 
and ‘the conjunction constraint’, Pfaff (1979) and Poplack (1981) 
proposed the ‘equivalence constraint’ and the ‘free morpheme con- 
straint’. The essence of these constraints is to suggest that switching 
can only occur in those areas of grammar that are shared and that 
switching will occur at full-word boundaries. According to the free 
morpheme constraint, codes may be switched after any constituent 
in a discourse provided that constituent is not a bound morpheme. 
The equivalence constraint proposes that switches will tend to occur 
at points of discourse where the juxtaposition of elements from the 
two languages does not violate a syntactic rule of either language, 
i.e., points at which the surface structures of the two languages map 
on to one another. These constraints, for example, would forbid 
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inflecting words from language A with the morphology of language 
B, a phenomenon so well-attested in mixed codes. 

Di Sciullo, Muysken and Singh (1986) argue that most of these 
specific constraints are subsumed by a general constraint of Govern- 
ment. “When a Government relation holds between elements, there 
can be no mixing, when that relation is absent mixing is possible’ 
(p. 14). Every constituent must be indexed for ‘a language’ to decide 
what Government relations hold. I could not agree more with Ben- 
tahila and Davies (1991: 369) when they say that ‘one of the greatest 
achievements of those who were brave enough to put forward such 
constraints is the large number of further studies of widely differing 
language pairs which they provoked’. Most of these studies showed 
flagrant violations of these constraints. It may be worthwhile point- 
ing out here that most of the researchers who Proposed constraints 
on mixed codes were themselves not ‘native’ users of mixed codes. 
Grosjean (1982) and Paradis (1977) have warned us not to treat bi- 
linguals as a species different from monolinguals; nor do I think 
should we convert the norms established for monolinguals as yard- 
sticks for bilingual behaviour. Several studies (e.g., Agnihotri 1979; 
Boyd, Anderson and Thornell 1991; Singh 1995) have shown that 
patterns in mixed codes may have to be seen in the context of a 
variety of variables such as the history and nature of contact, the 


frequency and intensity of network ties and varying degrees of bilin- 
gual proficiency. 


THE ACCEPTABILITY OF MIXED CODES: 
SOME RECENT STUDIES 


Given the monolingual approach of understanding mixed codes and 
the generally negative evaluation by the elite regarding their use, one 
would expect that people in general would find mixed code sen- 
tences, particularly ones that violate highly celebrated constraints, 
€.g., the free morpheme constraint and the structural equivalence 
constraint, unacceptable, specially when their attention is focused on 
form in a formal situation. Fortunately, this is not the case. Some 
recent research (Agnihotri et al. forthcoming; Chana and Romaine 
1984; Kak 1995; Kak and Agnihotri 1996) has examined the question 
of the acceptability of mixed code structures and its social psycho- 
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logical aspects in some detail. Chana and Romaine’s work confirms 
the findings of Lambert’s matched-guise technique in that speakers 
with different degrees of mixing are evaluated differently. In our 
studies, we have been primarily concerned with the acceptability of 
mixed code sentences, particularly those that violate important con- 
straints. Reported here are the findings of the analysis of three differ- 
ent contact situations: two in India, namely, Kashmiri-English and 
Hindi-English and one in South Africa, Afrikaans-English (see 
McCormick 1989 for a detailed description of the mixed code; an 
acceptability study is not a part of this work though most of the data 
for the present study is based on it). In each case what we did was 
to convert some actual mixed code utterances into idealized sen- 
tences keeping in mind some of the important constraints proposed 
for mixed codes. These sentences were then recorded on tape. The 
tape was played to evaluators, each sentence being repeated twice, 
and each informant was asked to indicate on a scale the extent to 
which he or she found the sentence acceptable. The data was elicited 
from sizeable samples (n=39 for Afrikaans-English, 71 for Kash- 
miri-English and 52 for Hindi-English). All the informants had at 
least 12 years of schooling. The age range covered in the case of 
Afrikaans-English was 19-52, in the case of Kashmiri-English 
15-54 and in the case of Hindi-English it was 27-50. In each case, 
data was also sought regarding stereotypes of languages being used 
in a given setting, awareness of the mixed code being used in differ- 
ent domains, patterns of language use and language dominance and 
languages used before going to school. 

What strikes one most is the high level of acceptability of mixed 
code sentences across linguistic and cultural boundaries. As Table 
12.1 shows, the degree of acceptability is fairly high in all the three 
situations. We were not surprised by the high acceptability scores in 
the Afrikaans-English situation because, as McCormick (1989, 
1995) has shown, the Afrikaans-English contact in District Six of 
Cape Town is very old and strong. Also, it really depends on one's 
perspective whether one regards a given element of a language as 
native or foreign. The low scores in the case of the Hindi-English 
situation may be indicative of the desire of the Hindi speakers to 
maintain the purity of their language. The recent efforts to eliminate 
Perso-Arabic and English words from Hindi are well-known. When 
we examined the acceptability of individual sentences, it became 
increasingly clear that though sentences involving flagrant violations 
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TABLE 12.1: LEVEL OF ACCEPTABILITY OF MIXED CODE SENTENCES 
ACROSS LINGUISTIC AND CULTURAL BOUNDARIES 


Situation Mean Acceptability (%) S.D. 
Afrikaans-English 70.36 15.02 
Kashmiri-English 69.04 11.83 
Hindi-English 5431 12.88 


of the structural equivalence constraint were less acceptable than 
others, languages did not appear to require the kind of passports and 
immigration laws proposed for their coexistence. 

Consider, for example, the well-known determiner constraint. This 
constraint suggests that the determiner and the noun in a noun phrase 
can not be from different languages; it is predicted that the article— 
noun mix cannot exist if one of the languages involved does not have 
a system of articles at all. The Afrikaans—English situation has struc- 
tural equivalence in this matter but the Kashmiri-English and Hindi— 
English situations do not. However, in actual use we often notice La 
articles being used with Lb nouns. The mean acceptability scores 
across linguistic situations are considerably high (in each case we 
will try to provide at least three examples; the first from Afrikaans— 


English (AE), second from Kashmiri-English (KE) and third from 
Hindi-English (HE): 


Determiner Constraint Violations Mean acceptability (96) 


AEI ek roep die old lady. 


I call the 84.8 
KEI The baraat-s  variah bad. 
marriage party very large 46.5 


HEI The baaraat to bahut baRii hai. 524 

Notice that even in KE] and HE1, where the equivalence con- 
straint is being violated, the acceptability scores are not very low. 
There is no outright rejection of the sentences. The greater accept- 
ability of the pattern in Cape Town is predicated on a variety of 
factors including typological similarity, structural overlap and length 
of contact. We may also notice that in KE1 and HEI, the guest article 


is the only English word; in AE1, a larger chunk of the English lan- 
guage is used. 
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The conjunction constraint suggests that a conjunction from La 
cannot be used to combine two independent clauses from Lb. If that 
were really true, sentences violating this constraint would not receive 
the kind of high acceptability scores as shown below: 


Conjunction Constraint Violations Mean 
acceptability (%) 


AE2 sy het hom altyd gegroet although 
she has him always greeted 
hy so onbeskof is 


he so impolite is 81.00 
KE2 I understand what you mean magar 
but 
I still don't believe it. 60.50 


HE2  vah roj shaam ko klab jaataa hai 
he daily evening club goes 
and ghantoon vahaan gappen maartaa hai 
hours there gossips 64.40 


Itis thus clear that mixed code users have no difficulty in accepting 
those sentences as grammatical that use an Lb conjunction to conjoin 
two La clauses. Again, the two clauses may not be from the same 
language; all combinations are possible, for example, La clause-Lb 
conjunction-Lb clause or La clause-La conjunction-Lb clause. Another 
example is: 


Conjunction Constraint Violations Mean 
(clauses from different languages) acceptability (96) 


AE3 as hulle nou weer engels praat dan 
if they now again English talk then 


here I speak English. 61.40 
KE3 moon mool chu kam karaan and my mother too. 
my father is work doing 57.00 


HE3 mere father kaam karte hain 
my work does 
and my mother too. 62.60 


The KE3 and HE3 mixes are very significant. They not only involve 
the conjunction constraint but also raise the question of whether the 
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VP deleted by the use of too belongs to Kashmiri/Hindi or English. 
I think the constraint seekers would find the use of a correlative 
conjunction with La and Lb constituents most unacceptable. Yet such 
correlative conjunctions are used ever so often and are also viewed 
as fairly highly acceptable as is clear from the data listed here: 


Correlative Conjunctions Mean 
acceptability (96) 


AE4 if we going to lose on it 
dan is ons baie laag geval 
then are we very low fallen 70.40 
KE4 agar bi asihaa tras cavaan bagari vichith 
if I would be water drink without seeing 
hargah it is clean or not then asihan 
whether would be 
me variah bmari 
I many diseases 43.75 
HEA if you really wish to enjoy yourself 
to aap manaalii zaruur jaaen 
then you Manali must go 72.20 


The Kashmiri-English sentence in KE4 above is an authentic sen- 
tence taken from normal discourse. Its low acceptability may partly 
be due to its length and its mixed, highly complex multiple embed- 
dings. Notice that the opening clause is in Kashmiri following which 
there is a switch to ‘it is clean or not then’ which is followed again 
by a Kashmiri clause. 

As in the case of the conjunction constraint, the complementizer 
constraint which states that the clause following the complementizer 
must be in the language of the complementizer is often violated in 
actual practice. We collected several actual examples of such viola- 
tions and included some of these in our tape recordings. Our analysis 
indicates that serious violations of the complementizer constraint are 
teadily accepted. Consider this data: 


Complementizer Constraint Violations Mean 


acceptability (%) 
AES ek hoor that 


Sy gaan trou 
I hear 


she is going to marry 86.00 
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KES su chu vanaan ki daddy will come tomorrow 

he is saying that 58.50 
HES sac maanoo yaar raajuu aisaa rob 

trust me friend Raju such authority 


maartaa hai that sabko Dar 
shows everybody fear 
lagnee lagtaa hai 
feels 73.80 


It would appear that using an Lb complementizer between two La 
clauses is perfectly normal for a bilingual. What seems slightly less 
acceptable (though it is not rejected completely) is switching to an 
Lb clause after an La clause and an La complementizer. For example, 
the mean acceptability for the Hindi-English 


He insisted that main bhii baraat main caluun 
I too marriage party in should come 


was only 58 per cent. 

We may now specifically address Poplack's free morpheme and 
equivalence constraints. Our data, both from observation of natural 
discourse and acceptability studies, clearly shows that nouns from 
La can easily be inflected with the morphology of Lb. The data from 
Hindi-English and Kashmiri-English acceptability studies shows 
that English nouns inflected with Hindi/Kashmiri morphology are far 
more acceptable than the other way round. Thus Kashmiri-English 
‘chairi’ and 'schooli' are far more acceptable than 'dastaars' (tur- 
bans). Perhaps one has less licence with the morphology of a pres- 
tigious language. Further, there is ample evidence for a free flow of 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs from one language to the other. One 
of the most productive mechanisms used in both Kashmiri-English 
and Hindi-English situations (as well as in Punjabi-English, Agni- 
hotri 1979) is to extensively use English verbs with a small set of 
verbal operators. For example, in the case of Hindi-English, karnaa 
‘to do’ could be easily used with teach, learn, play, believe, post, or 
receive. However, we do find some support for the free morpheme 
constraint in the case of inflecting La verbs with the morphology of 


Lb. Consider the following data: 


La Verbs with Lb Morphology Mean 
Acceptability (96) 


AE6 eksal nogal choose engels 50.60 
I would still English 
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KEG6 su chu dohai chaai drinkaan ti 

he is daily tea -ing and 

bai chu tsoT  khvaan 

alsois bread eating 37.75 
HE6 vah roz bahut ^ sharaab 

he daily too much liquor 

drinktaa hai 

3rd per, sing, pres 31.40 


Here as well, we see that the sentences have not been completely 
rejected. We have in actual practice noticed people mixing verbal 
elements from one language with another language in ways that must 
sound very odd to most formal linguists. For example, consider the 
following actual utterance from the Hindi-English situation 


uushaa ne aaj pudinee kii caTnii made. 
Usha Erg today coriander of chutney 


or, 


raat koto naa I sleep jaldii 
night at Emph early. 


The former received a mean acceptability score of 47 per cent and 
the latter only of 38.8 per cent. Yet these were actual sentences, One 
may conclude that boundaries around verbal 
than elsewhere. 

The most striking support for the equivalence constraint was no- 
ticed in the Kashmiri-English situation. Structurally, Kashmiri is a 
V-2 language like Afrikaans compared to English which is a SVO 
language and has postpositions rather than prepositions. Consider the 
following KE sentences: 


elements are stronger 


l. man gaav che kulis under 
my cow.is tree 
‘My cow is under the tree’. 

2. su kruhun soruph tsaav under hut kani 
that black snake went that stone 
‘That black snake went under that stone.’ 


The acceptability score for ‘1’ was 42.25 per cent and for ‘2’ 32.25 
Per cent. Notice that the Kashmiri structure is not disturbed in (1); 
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an English preposition has been used in place of a Kashmiri postpo- 
sition. In (2) however, an English preposition has been used as a 
preposition which is structurally not acceptable in Kashmiri. Yet the 
sentence is considered acceptable even though this acceptability is 
extremely marginal. I may point out that using whole prepositional 
phrases in postpositional languages is extremely common, e.g., the 
Hindi-English, 


usko under control rakhnaa mushkil hai 
him to keep difficult is 
‘It is difficult to keep him under control." 


The acceptability score for the Kashmiri—English 


moon kitab che on the table 
my book is 
‘My book is on the table’ 


was 51.75 per cent. 
However, what is interesting is that several sentences which boldly 


violate the equivalence constraint often receive very high accept- 
ability scores. We have already noticed the frequent use and high 
acceptability of the ‘English verb + Hindi/Kashmiri operator’ com- 
bination in mixed codes although in this case there is no structural 
overlap between these languages. For example, the KE sentence, 


kustri hinzt keh jai che ivan jan consider karni 
Kashmiri of some places are to be good Oper. 
‘Some places of Kashmir are considered to be good’ 


received an acceptability score of 81.75 per cent. 
Again, the kinds of emphatic markers one can attach to nouns in 
Kashmiri do not form part of the structure of English. Yet, the KE 


sentence 


ath path vanai bi joke- a akh 
It on tell you I Emph. one 
‘I will tell you a joke on this (topic) 


received an acceptability score of 73.50 per cent. Consider the struc- 
tural incompatibilities that arise in sentences such as KE3 and HE3. 
For example, in the case of KE3, 
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moon mool chu kam karan and my mother too (KE 3) 
if we replace the English clause by a Kashmiri clause, we get an 
ungrammatical Kashmiri sentence 


*moon mool chu kam karan boi moon moj ti 
because in Kashmiri the noun ‘moj’ requires a verb. Yet, the accept- 
ability of KE 3 as shown above was 57 per cent. 


We may conclude that though there is some merit in Poplack's 
equivalence constraint, it needs to be examined in greater detail and 
at a higher level of abstraction. In its present formulation which is 
essentially bound to the structure of the languages in contact, it is 
frequently violated in normal discourse. Further, sentences violating 


the constraint strongly are often readily accepted by users of mixed 
codes. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF 
ACCEPTABILITY 


In all three studies (Afrikaans—English, Kashmiri-English and Hindi- 
English) scores for individual sentences correlated highly sig- 
nificantly with the ‘total acceptability score’ suggesting a consistent 
pattern across languages, cultures and geographical regions. In each 
study, an attempt was made to examine the nature of the social and 
social psychological correlates of the acceptability of the mixed code 
Sentences. In general, social variables, €.g., age, socio-economic 
status, schooling, etc., did not show any significant correlation with 
the total acceptability score. The correlations of social psychological 
variables with the total acceptability score showed interesting pat- 
terns across all three situations. The total acceptability score was 
highly significantly associated with positive stereotypes of Afrikaans 
(r=.49, p < .001) and Xhosa (r= .36, p < .05) and with an aware- 
ness of mixed codes being used in the respondent's environment 
(r = .51, p < .001), i.e., if you think that people around you frequently 
use mixed codes and if you have positive Stereotypes about lan- 
guages being used around you, you tend to accept mixed codes more 
readily. A slightly different pattern is noticed in the case of Kashmiri- 
English. Positive stereotypes of mixed Kashmiri-English correlate 
significantly with the total acceptability score (r= 29, p < 001). 
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There are, however, two significant negative correlations in the Kash- 
miri-English case. Claimed proficiency in English (r — —29, p < .001) 
and attitude towards mixed Kashmiri-English (r = .32, p < .001) cor- 
relate negatively with the total acceptability score. This suggests that 
those who think highly of their proficiency in English (because of 
factors such as language prestige and language purity) and show 
positive attitudes towards mixed codes (the factor of public display) 
actually evaluate mixed code sentences negatively. The social psy- 
chological variables do not show any significant correlations with the 
total acceptability score in the Hindi-English context. Compared to 
the Afrikaans-English situation, the Hindi-English mixed code is of 
comparatively recent origin and is probably not as well-established 
as the Afrikaans-English mixed code. Notice that in the Hindi-Eng- 
lish situation, sex (r=-.25) and languages used before going to 
school (r 2 —26) correlate significantly with the total acceptability 
score. The first correlation suggests that women find the Hindi-Eng- 
lish mixed code less acceptable than men. The second correlation is 
more important and needs further examination. It is a well-known 
fact that children develop concepts of ‘a language’ as a distinct sys- 
tem at the fairly early age of approximately 2-3 years. Is it possible 
that domain-specific language separation in childhood multilingual- 
ism leads to negative evaluations of mixed codes? The configuration 
of other social psychological variables in this context is very inter- 
esting. An early exposure to multiple languages is highly signifi- 
cantly and positively associated with education (r= .43), socio- 
economic status (r= .38), good schooling (r=.35) and the domi- 
nance of English in day-to-day language use (r = .24). This configu- 
ration would suggest that the threat to mixed codes is from people 
from good socio-economic backgrounds and who attend English- 
medium public (i.e., private) schools. For the common man, how- 
ever, mixed codes are just a normal way of talking. As McCormick 
(1995) argues, the deft weaving of English and Afrikaans is perfectly 
normal in District Six (Cape town) and mixed code has become *a 
marker of the community's sense of identity’ (p. 193). In general, the 
social psychological correlates of the acceptability of mixed codes 
indicate that it is the highly educated language purists who may re- 
ject mixed code sentences when their attention is focused on the 
study of form though in actual practice they may use mixed codes 
regularly. 
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CONCLUSION 


The claim made here is not that there are no constraints or that there 
is no system or that there are no rules that apply to language. It is 
possible that the concept of ‘a language’ with its attendant codified 
grammar may not be adequate for characterizing the constraints that 
condition the nature of mixed codes and, by implication, of all lin- 
guistic behaviour. They may more be in the nature of what people 
want to do with language in a multidimensional space and may be 
constrained only by the highly abstract principles of Universal Gram- 
mar or cognitive organization that are not formulated in terms of the 
pair of languages involved in contact only. The abstract linguistic 
knowledge of a speaker certainly exceeds the knowledge of lan- 
guages he or she knows. It should also be noted that scientific enquiry 
should be equally sensitive to examining constants and variables, 
regularities and fluidity. I hope I have shown that using mixed codes 
is a normal way of talking. Using data that cuts across linguistic, 
cultural and geographical boundaries, I have also shown that mixed 
code sentences are often adjudged as perfectly normal in evaluative 
behaviour when the attention is more likely to be fixed on form. Even 
Sentences that strongly violate the most respected constraints are fre- 
quently used and accepted though to a lesser degree. The procedure 
of segmentation and classification that attempts to assign different 
constituents to a ‘matrix language’ and an ‘embedded language’ may 
not be the best route to an understanding of mixed codes. In fact, as 
McCormick (1995) has so effectively shown, the decision whether 
to assign a constituent to La or Lb may largely be a matter of per- 
spective. According to McCormick (1995: 207) ‘metatheoretical is- 
sues about perspectives on and criteria for classification need to be 
identified and clarified, otherwise ad hoc decisions will continue to 
be made about linguistic aspects of convergence and code switching.’ 
Finally, we have shown that social psychological variables may 
sometimes play an important role in the evaluation of mixed codes. 
In general, positive stereotypes about languages in a given setting 
(not just languages involved in the mixed code) and an awareness of 
language-mixing in different domains promote acceptability; on the 
other hand, attending prestigious schools, an elitist background and 
a high self-perception regarding proficiency in socially prestigious 
languages promote language purism. 
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